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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Sees Hesios 
N DUPUY has, as we expected, carried his Anti-Dreyfus 
avie¢ Bill through the Senate by 158 votes to 131, a majority 
of 27, As only eleven Senators were absent, thisis a majority 
of the whole body, and gives clear evidence that in France 
the whole Parliament dreads the Army more than injustice. 
The Bill is now law, and the verdict as to revision will 
be delivered by the whole Court of Cassation, or rather 
by the majority of the forty-five Judges. They will appa- 
rently take evidence publicly, cross-examine some wit- 
nesses, hear counsel, and pronounce judgment about the 
endof March. It is supposed that the agitation will then be 
calmed, because every one will accept the judgment of the 
Court, but why Paris should accept a verdict from forty-five 
men when she refused to accept it from fifteen is not clear. 
The Army certainly will not accept it if it is a verdict of 
acquittal. That, however, is held to be improbable. Why 
should the forty-five Judges be more insensible to popular 
pressure than three hundred Senators ? 


The death of M. Faure and the election of M. Loubet 
have revived the energy of the civil power in France. 
M. Dupoy has ordered domiciliary visits to the houses of the 
principal supporters of the Pretenders. He has discovered 
nothing against the Bonapartists, who avoid correspondence, 
and rely on interviews with the Army chiefs; but he has 
found a mass of Orleanist correspondence showing that the 
followers of that party really expected a movement in 
favour of their King. ‘The movement failed, owing, we 
suggest elsewhere, to the dislike of the Bourbons enter- 
tained by the peasant-soldiers, it has been given up, 
and the Orleanist chance for the present is over. 
As regards the Bonapartists, M. Dupuy can only watch; 
but he is taking advantage of the new situation to 
break up all the great “ Leagues,”—Royalist, Socialist, and 
Anti-Revisionist, which now threaten tranquillity. He is, in 
fact, trying to govern instead of evading overthrow, but his 
success as yet is uncertain. Strength is always successful in 
France, but the only real strength rests with the Army, whose 
temper is uncertain, and the Assembly, which intends, it is 
reported, to throw out M. Dupuy. The crucial moment will 
probably be when the Court of Cassation delivers its verdict, 
but—it is the unexpected which happens in France. If the 
Czar were really ill, as was falsely reported, every combina- 
tion in Paris would be pulverised. 


The Pope has been very ill, and is not out of danger. He 
was eighty-nine on Friday, and on Wednesday he seemed to 


to be chilled, but skilful surgeons discovered that an immense 
cyst the “size of an orange,” which had been accumulating 
for years in his thigh, showed symptoms of inflammation. They 
decided to remove it without chloroform, to which, it is said, 
the Pope objected, and it was successfully removed. The 
operation, however, lasted forty minutes; the Pope fainted, 
and on his recovery remained exceedingly weak. His vigour of 
constitution, sustained by his careful habits as to exercise, 
diet, and sleep, inspires, however, strong hope; but at his great 
age the “expectation of life,” as the assurance offices call 
it, is but small. There are, of course, many rumours as to 
his successor, most of which include the name of Cardinal 
Gotti, a Carmelite monk with a high reputation for piety, 
but none of the rumours are trustworthy. We believe them 
to be spread deliberately in order to increase the freedom of 
the Conclave, which will decide for itself and then elect by 
acclaim. 


The American Senate has refused to pass the Bill raising 
the regular Army to one hundred thousand men. The 
refusal is dictated, it is believed, by annoyance with the 
President, whose resolute support of Mr. Alger induces poli- 
ticians to doubt his capacity to understand military questions. 
It has not, however, quite the importance it seems to have, as 
itis believed that woen the Senate assembles for its next 
Session the new Senators who are favourable to expansion 
will carry the Bill. If not, Cuba and the Philippines must be 
garrisoned by armed police controlled by regular officers “ on 
leave,” but there is little fear that the Senate will remain 
obstinate. The Senators in summer are going among their 
constituents, and their constituents are for expansion. 

Rumours have been afloat all the week that the Czar is 
very ill,—sinking, in fact, into such a condition of melan- 
choly that he can do no work, and allows the Grand Dake 
Michael, his uncle, to sign “supreme” orders for him. As 
melancholy is the hereditary curse of the Romanoffs, some 
credence was given to this story, but there does not appear 
to be any solid foundation for it. The Czar is delicate, and 
jast now most anxious about his chance of a male heir, but he 
is not ill. Indeed, it is even said that the rumonrs are 
deliberately spread abroad by enemies in his own house- 
hold, who fear that the birth of a son may terminate 
some far-reaching plans of their own. There are always 
palace intrigues in an autocratic Court, and also false stories 
of such intrigues, but there is no evidence just now of any- 
thing unusual going on in St. Petersburg. The military 
party is sullen, and the civil party radiant because of recent 
events; but the Czar while he lives is above them both. 
Nothing is powerful in Russia except her Sovereign. 





More news from China has been received this week, of 
course of the usual kind. The Germans are asking, and, of 
course, will obtain, new railway privileges in Shantung, which, 
as the railways must be protected, will involve a virtual right 
to govern the whole province. The Italians have also asked 
for a port, the point selected being Sanmun, south of Ningpo, 
and as they are sending three cruisers to support their demand 
it will no doubt be conceded. At the same time, M. Pavloff, 
the Russian Minister, has protested against the terms of the 
Niuchwang extension railway loan which was granted to 
British subjects, and which he thinks interfere with Russian 
claims in Manchuria. This protest has greatly excited the 
Anglo-Chinese, who call upon the British Government to 
resist Russian arrogance with decision, and are evidently 
prepared, as they will not have to find the troops or pay the 
taxes, to go to war at once. The protest seems to us merely a 
formal one intended to guard all rights in Manchuria, but if the 





collapse, one fainting fit following another. He was believed 





Chinese yield to it, the Government will give them a warning. 
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At the same time, this new policy of using cruisers to collect 
mercantile debts strikes us as very dangerous and a little 
disgusting. 


Was there ever such a spectacle seen before as China now 
presentsP The rulers of the vast Empire are parting bit 
by bit with all sovereign rights over their own coast, and 
obtaining nothing for them,—not even exemption from 
further demands. Not only are the intrusive Powers not 
allies of Pekin, but each one of them speculates audibly on 
the share in the body of the Empire which he will take 
when matters are a little further advanced, and, in fact, 
regards his concession as a sort of jumping-off place 
from which to rush into the interior. The Pekin Govern- 
ment does not obtain the smallest guarantee against in- 
ternal revolt, nor any aid whatever in organ sing a native 
army. Nor do the people of China obtain auy security for 
better government, or any protection against the extortions 
of their own Mandarins. Watching such a scene, we are 
almost inclined to recant our opinion about partition. The 
dismemberment of China must be disastrous to us, for we 
are already overloaded, but at least it would be less shameful 
than the process now going on. Europe is breaking up the 
ancient civilisation of a fourth of the human race without 
even attempting to provide a substitute. 

A long and most interesting telegram in Friday’s Daily 
Telegraph sets forth the real situation in the Soudan, and 
explains much that was before unintelligible. Colonel 
Kitchener's able reconnaissance to Lake Sherkeleh—a place 
one hundred and forty miles from the Nile and in the 
direction of E] Obeid—showed that the Khalifa had gathered 
there in a strong position the remnants of the Dervish power. 
He had with him several able Emirs, including Ahmed Fedil, 
who is a very cunning desert soldier. After Colonel Kitchenev’s 
necessary retreat—it is not the business of a reconnaissance to 
fizht, but todiagnose the position—the Khalifa’s force seems to 
have marched tothe Nile near AbbaIsland. Ifthe Khalifa will 
only remain on the river and collect a large force ready to be 
attacked, we shall no doubt have little difficulty in treading 
out the last embers of Mahdism. If, however, he again 
retires to Lake Sherkeleh we may be placed in avery difficult 
position. We must, then, decide between letting him draw 
us into the desert, and allowing him to roam about the 
Soudan at will. Only Lord Kitchener, who is on the spot, 
can decide on the proper policy, but we sincerely trust that it 
may not be held necessary to leave the river and make a 
desert march. We would far rather make the Khalifa try 
Wad-el-Negumi’s tactics and find his fate in another Toski 
outside Omdurman. 


How fast the great Liberals of our time are disappearing 
either from life or from the scene of action! Mr. Gladstone 
is dead, Lord Rosebery has retired to his tent, Sir William 
Harcourt has resigned his leadership, Mr. Morley has dis- 
connected himself from his party, and Sir George Trevelyan 
and Mr. Acland have retired from ill-health. And now Lord 
Herschell, once described to the writer by a Liberal Minister 
as “the cement of the Liberal Cabinet,” has suddenly expired 
at Washington, when only sixty-one years of age, and 
apparently in the full vigour of his mental powers. He had 
recently sustained a bad accident—the breaking of the bone 
of the pelvis—but he died of the modern disease, “ heart 
failure,” or, in other words, was used up. The son of a Polish 
Jew, and with Jewish characteristics written all over him, Lord 
Herschell was one of the ablest lawyers of his time, full to 
repletion of learning, and with the coolest judgment about 
everything but one. His intellect was so eager that he never 
could quite perceive that his interference might be out of 
place. He loved work, too, and was prepared at any notice 
to be First Commiss oner of Inquiry into anything, his 
investigation always ending in an increase of light. He is 
a real loss to the country, one of the men who might have 
been an effective Premier, and he will be missed almost 
equally by both parties. 


On Friday week Mr. Morley, in an elaborately impassioned 
speech, arraigned the Soudanese policy of the Government, 
and drew a gloomy picture of the results of depending upon 
mercenary troops and of extending the area of the Empire 








that could only be governed by despotic rule. “Jp my 
view,” ended Mr. Morley, “ the policy of the Soudan advancg 
has been an error from the first, and is now drawing us on 
rapidly to new responsibilities, new entanglements, and fresh 
outlay.” That was Mr. Morley’s deliberate conclusion, ang 
in regard to it we should like to ask him one question. Wit) 
these views, how was it that he continued to occupy a chief place 
in a Ministry which not only remained in Egypt, but actually 
claimed the whole Soudan as lying within the Anglo-Egyptian 
sphere of influence, and by endorsing Sir Edward Grey's 
speech threatened war against any Power who should try 
to reach the Upper Nile before us? That was the beginning 
of the Soudanese advance, and that was the time when My 
Morley ought to have protested. To keep his protest in 
his pocket till he is out of office was either the height of 
political impotency or else unprincipled. But no man can 
justly accuse Mr. Morley of being unprincipled. In that 
matter he stands deservedly as high as any man in our public 
life. Mr. Morley may have had good reasons for not breaking 
up the late Ministry by insisting on his own policy in the 
Soudan, but having decided to acquiesce in the triumph of 
the other policy, he must abide by the consequences. 


Mr. Courtney supported Mr. Morley’s Motion. His record 
in regard to the Soudan is absolutely clear, and therefore, 
though we may disagree with his conclusions, no one can 
deny his right to protest against and denounce the ad. 
vance. Technically, however, he was wrong when he de. 
clared that no Power on the Upper Nile could injure 
Lower Egypt. As Sir Edward Grey explained, the fear 
is not that another Power would wantonly turn the water 
off, but that a Power in possession of the Soudan might in 
the most legitimate manner use the water up for irrigating 
the country adjacent to the Upper Nile. We have the 
highest engineering authority in confirmation of this view of 
the possibilities. Sir Edward Grey’s speech was as braveand 
courageous as it was able, and in strong contrast to that of 
his leader, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who made an 
extremely disappointing declaration. After wobbling first in 
one direction and then in the other, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman came off the fence on Mr. Morley’s side. To 
show that we are not unfair we will quote one sentence 
verbatim :—* If my right hon. friend’s Motion had meant that 
we were to retrace our steps and undo what has already 
been done, then I should certainly not have voted for it : but, 
regarding it as a continued protest against a policy of which 
we have already expressed an adverse opinion, I have no 
hesitation in voting for it.” 





On the division only 58 Members were found willing to 
vote for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Motion, while 
167 voted against it,—a majority of 109. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s extraordinary speech, and still more extra- 
ordinary vote, made an extremely bad impression in the 
House, and it is not too much to say that he undid in 
twenty minutes all the good he had done to his party by his 
previous sound leading and sensible speaking. What men 
want in a leader is straight walking, and not concessions first 
to the right-hand and then to the left-hand side of the road. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s attempt to swing first one 
way and then the other, and so to please both sides, of course 
merely annoyed the two wings of his party. His speech, in 
fact, makes one think of what Junius said of the Duke of 
Grafton: “Is this the wisdom of a great statesman or the 
ominous oscillation of a pendulum ?” 


It is with intense pleasure that we are able to record, if not 
the recovery of Mr. Kipling, at any rate his passage from 
extreme danger to comparative security. During the greater 
part of the past week he bas literally been at death’s door, 
but Friday’s telegrams show that the crisis is past, that the 
fever has abated, that the lungs are clearing, and that he is 
no longer delirious, but conscious of what is going on around 
him. No doubt there are still many days of anxiety before 
Mrs. Kipling, his friends, and, we may add _ without 
the slightest exaggeration, the English-speaking world, 
for the danger of a relapse cannot be ignored. At the same 
time, Mr. Kipling has youth, a fine constitution, and splendid 
pluck on his side. We have tried to show elsewhere why the 
nation has been so greatly stirred by Mr. Kipling’s illness, 
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and will only add here that England has seen nothing like 
the public anxiety over a sick-bed since the Prince of Wales's 
ilIness. Every newspaper reader morning and evening has 
always looked first at the New York telegrams. It is clear 
that Mr. Kipling has been nursed and tended by his wife and 
by the doctors and nurses with the utmost devotion and 


skill. 


Sir Edward Grey was the guest of the “Eighty” and 
“ Russell” Clubs at Oxford last Saturday, and in replying to 
the toast of the “ Liberal party” devoted himself mainly to 
an analysis of the party differences over the Egyptian question. 
The evacuation policy advocated by Mr. Scott he described 
as intelligible but impossible. The real difference of opinion 
rested on a different basis,—whether the Soudan Expedition 
could have been avoided. He, and others of the party, not 
only held that it was bound to come, but that things would 
have been worse without it. On the other hand, they were 
all agreed against further expansion in Africa. The sole 
question which remained was: Were they prepared to accept 
the obligations they had already incurred? “If they accepted 
the result of the expedition, then the differences of opinion in 
the party would become less and less till they disappeared 
altogether.” Turning to home politics, Sir Edward alluded to 
the Death-duties Budget as a practical illustration of the 
applicatior of Mr. Chamberlain’s doctrine of ransom in a 
refined and bhumanising form, and summed up the financial 
situation by saying: “The country had been living up to its 
income in exceptionally good times: what would it do in the 
bad times?” Asa profitable, and, in his opinion, iegitimate, 
source of revenue he strongly advocated the taxation of 
ground values. 











On Monday the question of Uganda was raised on the 
Estimates by Sir Charles Dilke, who attacked the administra- 
tion of the Foreign Office, and declared that they had “con- 
ducted affuirs through odds and ends of administrators 
picked up anyhow and with little knowledge of the native 
language, and had only been saved from absolute disaster by 
the energy and pluck of yonng British officers lent by the 
War Office.” Both Sir Charles Dilke and Sir Edward 
Grey, who followed him, criticised the conduct of the 
Martyr Expedition. Mr. Brodrick, in reply, defended the 
administration, and declared his belief that affairs in 
Uganda had now turned the corner and would soon 
settle down. The object of the Martyr Expedition was to 
explore, and to plant posts if possible on the right bank of 
the Nile, and so to connect Uganda with the territory already 
occupied by Lord Kitchener’s troops, and thus ultimately 
to join hands with our forces in the Soudan. That is a 
perfectly good defence of the expedition, and no doubt it was 
dictated by sound policy. We fear, however, that, like many 
other things in Uganda, it was mismanaged. No doubt the 
Foreign Office has bad a ren of bad luck in Uganda, but it 
has also proved that a Department primarily meant to 
negotiate and not to administer is not a good body to rule 
uncivilised places. The Foreign Office has certainly not been 
fortunate in its choice of men. We have never been able to 
understand why it did not make use of Colonel Lugard’s 
services in a country which he knew intimately, and where he 
always managed to keep things from falling into their present 
condition of anarchy. He might, of course, have failed, but he 
could hardly have done worse than the men actually used by 
the Foreign Office. 

The second reading of the Education of Children Bill, whick 
advances the age of exemption from school from 11 to 12, was 
carried in the Commons on Wednesday afternoon by the enor- 
mous majority of 317 to59. Mr. W.S. Robson, who introduced 
the Bill in an extremely able and unanswerable speech, 
dwelt on the unenviable position now occupied by England, 


which had become the laggard among European nations with | 


regard to the protection and education of children, and con- 
demned the present half-time system as prejudicial te the 
mental and physical development of children as well as to 
their ultimate commercial efficiency. He was ably supported, 
amongst others, by Mr. Kenyon, who declared that no one 
could persuade him that it was a good thing to pull a 
child out of bed at half-past 5 in the morning; by Mr. Dack- 
worth, a Lancashire Member, who began life as a half-timer 
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in a mill when he was only six and a half; and by Sir John 
Gorst, who, as Mr. Asquith pointed out, made it clear that he 
was merely expressing his personal opinions. The only argu- 
ments of weight adduced by the opponents of the measure, 
those of parental necessity and the “nimble finger,” were 
demolished in the course of the debate. Yet an analysis of 
the division-list shows that of ten Cabinet Ministers in the 
Commons, only one, Mr. Ritchie, voted for the Bill, the 
remainder all abstaining. The only inference to be drawn 
from this deeply to be regretted indifference to a humane and 
sagacious measure is that the Cabinet are afraid of annoying 
Laneashire. Yet we have the assurance of the Manchester 
Guardian that the majority not only reflects the opinion of 
Lancashire people apart from the cotton operatives, but that 
it “reflects pretty nearly the practice of the cotton operatives, 
as distinct from the opinions they express.” 


The members of the English Church Union held their annual 
meeting on Monday, and were in the evening received by the 
President (Lord Halifax) at the Grafton Gallery. Six hundred 
delegates, clerical and lay, were present from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and in all about one thousand five hundred 
persons were present. We have dealt elsewhere with the 
Statement, or rather Protest, put forth by the Union, and 
with the speech of the President, and will only give here the 
substance of one or two of the chief paragraphs in the 
Statement. The first point insisted on is that the rulers of 
England in the sixteenth century did not set up a new 
religious body, and only dissociated themselves from the 
Churches of Italy, France, Spain, and Germany “in such 
particulars as these Churches had themselves departed 
from primitive antiquity.” Another important point 
is the denial “that any interpretation of the Rubrics 
of the Book of Commen Prayer can be legitimate, which 
relies on the principle that omission to prescribe is 
equivalent to prohibition to use. Neither can we admit that 
arguments founded on non-user, however long and continnous, 
can be legitimately adduced as evidence of what the Church 
of England forbids or enjoins.” We have mentioned else- 
where the passage as to Disestablishment and the appeal to 
the rulers of the Church not “to curtail the glory and 
splendour of the Services,” and we will only repeat here that 
we do not think that the “Statement’s” conditional and pro- 
spective threats of disobedience need be taken too seriously. 

Mr. Wyndham, who introduced the Army Estimaies on 
Thursday night, made a very good impression on the House, 
and showed that he was in touch with the better military 
opinion on many points of detail. We learn with great 
pleasure that the War Office is at last going to show itself 
reasonable about regimental feeling in regard to “ facings,” — 
things which mean so little to the civilian and so much to 
the soldier. If all the battalions of any one regiment can agree 
in asking for “ facings” once worn by them, the application 
will be considered on its merits. If the country is wise it 
will see to it that this official promise is construed liberally 
and not pedantically. Of the nine infantry battalions 
authorised last year, five have already been raised, and the 
remaining four will soon be ready. Last year the number of 
recruits raised was thirty-eight thousand four hundred and 
sixteen,—a record. No doubt the efficiency of the Army hag 
been considerably increased under ibe present Government, 
but we hold that two things ought still to be done. More 
attention ought to be given to the Militia, and the Artillery 
should be still further strengthened. We should also greatly 
like to see one of the Irish Line regiments converted into a 
regiment of Foot Guards with three battalions. By making 
three years of previous service there a condition for enlist- 
ment in the Royal Irish Constabulary we might easily raise 
three battalions of exceptionally fine physique. 

Signor Marconi succeeds gradually in his wireless telegraphy. 
He told the Institnie of Electric Engineers on Thursday that 
he sent one thousand words a day from Alum Bay to Bourne. 
mouth without wires. The speed is fifteen words a minute, 
and the messages are easily read. 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH UNION 
PROTEST. 

T may be that we are altogether too optimistic as to 
the so-called crisis in the English Church and as 

to the outcome of the present agitation, but we frankly 
confess that we cannot work ourselves up into any very 
great state of excitement in regard to the Protest of the 
English Church Union. We quite admit that a great 
deal of the language used in that Protest is violent and 
unbecoming, and shows little of that spirit of gentleness 
and obedience which is generally professed, though not so 
often practised, by the clergy. At the same time we do 
not forget that agitating Englishmen always use strong 
language, and are always apt to be a little intoxicated by 
the delight of defying authority. Ever since the time of 
the Reformation and the establishment of civil and 
religious liberty in these islands, Englishmen, whatever 
their abstract creed or profession, have tound one of their 
greatest luxuries in the defiance of authority, especially if 
it has appeared to them to be a defiance for conscience’ 
sake. Englishmen glory in “not submitting,” and in 
shouting out that they will not be put upon, and an 
enormous amount of steam—to the good of the whole nation 
very often—is always being blown off in this way. We 
remember that even the extremest advocates of passive 
obedience managed to defy two Kings on virtually con- 
tradictory grounds within some eighteen months, and in 
recent times we have all seen repeated examples of strong 
protests against obedience made by different bodies of 
Englishmen. It is the English way, and by no means a 
bad way per se. But people do not cease to be Englishmen 
because they are Ritualists. It is, therefore, without any 
very great sense of wonder or indignation that we find the 
English Church Union indulging in the luxury of a good 
round protest against lawful authority, and of a statement 
of their determination not to submit to laws and customs 
which they dislike. This spirit of revolt is not very 
Roman in its nature, but instead very Protestant. But 
because the members of the English Church Union use 
such strong phrases and protest so energetically as to their 
intentions of disobeying we need not, we think, assume 
that they, or at any rate the majority of them, will act as 
violently or as insubordinately as their words might 
imply. As we have said, a good deal must be allowed for 
the mental intoxication caused by defiance. And note 
particularly that the defiance and the refusals to obey are 
general and not specific,—are directed, that is, not against 
something definite and instant, but merely against some- 
thing both vague and prospective. Now it is a pretty 
safe rule in such matters that it is only specific and 
immediate’ refusals to obey that are really dangerous. 
General and conditional declarations from A, B, and C 
that they will disobey some time hence if such-and-such 
things are ordered, are “flat things” and need cause no 
great anxiety. Soldiers and schoolboys often murmur 
together and declare that they can no longer render 
obedience, and yet when the definite order comes to do 
this or that they find little difficulty in doing it. And 
this is not from any want of courage or from poverty of 
spirit, but because the specific order, when it comes, so 
often differs entirely from what it appeared to be when 
considered in general and afar-off. If a Bishop, or the 
two Archbishops, or a Court of Law had given a definite 
decision, and the members of the English Church Union 
had specifically refused to obey it, and promised to 
support each other in their refusal, then matters would 
indeed wear a serious aspect. Till that happens, however, 
we must refuse to be frightened by talk about secession and 
of the Union joining the advocates of Disestablishment. 
Depend upon it, conditional and prospective declarations 
of disobedience are, as we have just said, not very strong 
things, and often melt into thin air befcre a definite 
order. It will be time to talk of the best way of dealing 





with the English Church Union when its members have 
committed a specific act of disobedience. 

Disregarding the toue of the Protest, let us look a little 
closer at the contents, and at the deliberate and evi- 
dently carefully thought out speech delivered by Lord 
Halifax. 
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as not in any way contrary to the doctrine and discipling 
of the Church of England, mixed with absolute denials 
of the right of the Crown or of Parliament “to deter. 
mine the doctrine, the discipline, and the ceremonial of 
the Church of England,” and threats that “we are 
not prepared to barter the principles of the Church 
for the sake either of Establishment or Endowment.” 
We confess to being not at all alarmed by either of 
these statements. The fact that Parliament is sovereign 
—that is, that it can and does control the Church and 
every other body and person within the Kingdom—is g 
fact so obvious and so fundamental that its denial worries 
us no more than the denial of gravitation, especially when 
we remember that this formal denial is the wav in which 
all persons who wish to change the law or the atiitude of 
the State always proceed. Englishmen always challengs 
the jurisdiction be the matter Caurch rates, or vaccination, 
or what not, and sometimes quite rightly succeed aud 
sometimes wrongly fail, but the fact of the challenge 
should not excite and annoy us. Again, the veiled threat 
that the High Churchmen will, if not let alone, go in for 
Disestablishment need not trouble us. The more the 
Ritualist asks for Disestablishment the less likely it will 
be to come. An alliance between the political Noncon- 
formists and the Ritualists would simply give largs 
numbers of Nonconformists the excuse they have long 
been looking for for giving up the policy of the Liberation 
Society. Apart from this the Protest is, as we have said, 
merely an excited vindication of Ritualism and a legiti- 
mate enough appeal to “the Rulers of the Church not to 
use their spiritual power to curtail the glory and 
splendour of the services of God’s House on earth by 
imposing on the Church a narrow and disputed inter- 
pretation of the rubrics.” That is what a lawyer might 
call the operative clause of the Protest, and a very fair 
and reasonable statement it is from the point of view of 
the High Churchmen. Taken as a whole, then, we must 
admit that the Protest errs more in its tone than in its 
substance. 

If we turn to Lord Halifax’s speech as President of the 
English Church Union we are bound to confess that it 
also errs chiefly from the point of view of taste. Lord 
Halifax is not a very wise or a very temperate man, 
and we have no desire to conceal our dislike of 
his endeavours to undo the work of the Reforma- 
tion, but we are bound to say that the full text of his 
speech shows a more reasonable spirit than might have 
been expected. In all heated controversies he is most to 
be commended who is most practical. Now, at the 
present moment there is one great practical proposal 
before the Church and the country,—a proposal, we 
believe, supremely wise and well considered, and one 
which, if loyally adhered to and given fair play, may 
maintain the Church of England in her glorious position 
of a reformed and comprehensive Catholic Church. 
That proposal is in effect to make the two Archbishops 
a voluntary ecclesiastical Court, to which all disputed 
points of Ritual can be referred. This Court will, it is 
said, have no authority. Yet for clergymen its authority 
should be paramount, for since the Court will represent 
and include the Bishops, its powers will rest upon 
the obedience which all clergymen, or at any rate all 
High Church clergymen, admit they owe to their Bishops. 
Now Lord Halifax, we are glad to see, welcomes the 
establishment of the Archbishops’ Court in strong and 
clear language. After describing the proposed Court, 
Lord Halifax continues :—‘ If the clergy were to refuse to 
obey the Bishop in justifying their practice at such a 
hearing they would be contradicting all we have said ever 
since we have struggled against the authority of the 
Court of Final Appeal and the Courts subject to its juris- 
diction. They would put themselves hopelessly wrong 
with all rightly informed Church opinion. Do not mis- 
understand me. It is our duty and our wisdom to make 
the most of such an opportunity for the heariag of 
spiritual matters before the Archbishops. We should do 
so with the hope and confident expectation that the 
decisions given will make for peace.” It is true that 
Lord Halifax goes on to say that “of course no one 
can pledge himself to a decision before it is given,” aud 
to put a hypothetical case in which the clergy could 
not obey their Bishops—we could all do that in regard to 
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n to doubt that he is—he evidently means to 
accept the decisions of the two Archbishops on matters of 
Ritual. That is a most important matter, for it practi- 
cally means that the Archbishops will be able to restore, 
we will not say a rigid, but an effective, discipline to the 
Church. This virtual submission to the two Metropolitans 
has been little noted, but it strikes us as of infinitely 
more moment than the somewhat hysterical cries of 
defiance issued by the English Church Union. 

We should like before we leave the subject of the 
English Church Union, to deal with two minor matters. 
In the first place, we desire to point out that it seems 
tous that the Protest was drawn up at a time, some few 
months ago, when it was believed that legislation would 
be introduced to put down Ritualism. Now that 
all such proposals have blown over, the Protest, 
naturally enough, appears to be very much overheated. 
Its main object is to make the flesh of those who advocate 
anew Act of Uniformity creep with horror at the awful 
consequences. Our other point is to note, and in a spirit 
of congratulation, the large lay element in the English 
Church Union. It is a very remarkable fact that the 
chosen leader of the Ritualists—not a very wise leader we 
admit—should be a layman. In no other country in the 
world, we imagine, would a layman be chosen to lead a 
movement the very basis of which is an exaggerated sacer- 
dotalism. The fact, however, is far more than merely 
interesting. It is a sign of the enormously strong hold 
that religion has on English life, and part indeed, though 
an unconscious part, of the eternal English and Protestant 
protest that religion is not merely an affair of priests, but 
is the intimate and vital concern of the ordinary man. 
Personally, we dislike sacerdotalism, and we distrust 
the aims of the English Church Union, but that cannot 
prevent our feeling a deep sense of gratitude and satis- 
taction,—first, because Englishmen are still so tenacious 
of what they believe to be their rights and so anxious at 
all hazards to protect their consciences from compulsion, 
and secondly, because religious movements, even when they 
have a specially sacerdotal character, are not left to the 
clergy, but are considered to be quite as much the concern 
of the laity. We wish no success to the English Church 
Union, but rather the reverse, but we gladly admit that 
they show an English spirit in the way they fight. 


po reaso 





THE DEFICIT. 


T is obvious not only that there will be a deficit 
for the year ending March 25th, but that to avoid 
a deficit in the ensuing financial year increased taxation 
will be required. There is nothing so alarming, or 
so sensational, or so ‘“‘discreditable to Government,” as 
some of the newspapers would lead us to believe in this 
fact, but it certainly requires the serious attention of all 
thinking men. Now the only ways of meeting a deficit 
are, (1) spending less money, (2) raising more revenue, (3) 
employing both these methods together. Unfortunately, 
it 18s, under present circumstances, practically impossible 
to spend less than we are spending now. The chief 
causes of the increased expenditure are the additions that 
have been made to the Navy and to the Army. But 
no one but a madman would propose to reduce either 
our land or our sea forces at the present moment. 
While the rest of the Powers are piling up armaments, 
and while we remain the object of much envy and are 
considered to possess all the best pieces of the uncivilised 
world, we have only one course open to us. We must 
make our position invulnerable by a navy which can 
command the sea, and an army which can effectively 
support thenavy. The possibilities of decreasing our civil 
expenditure cannot fruitfully be discussed. That expendi- 
ture, indeed, is likely to increase rather than to decrease. 
Theoretically, no doubt, we might cut down the money 
collected by the central Government and paid over to the 
local authorities, but to do this would raise the whole 
question of local taxation. These subsidies or “ doles” 
may be a wasteful expedient, but they depend upon 
a principle which is in itself just,—the principle of 
making personal property contribute to local burdens. 
Chere is little hope, therefore, of our being able to intercept 
any of the money that has been earmarked as belonging to 
the local authorities though collected by the State. 
It comes, then, to this, —the Chancellor of the Exc iequer 








cannot reduce expenditure, and will have-to raise more 
revenue. The extra amount he will require for the 
coming financial year will be about £3,000,000. How 
is this money to be raised? On the answer to this 
question a great deal may depend. The Government may 
decide to stick to the sound and well-tried fiscal system 
upon which we have worked for the last quarter of a 
century, or the needs of the Treasury may be made the 
excuse for revoking that policy, for beginning a retrograde 
movement, and for returning to forms of indirect taxation 
which were abandoned by a Conservative Government some 
twenty-five years ago. The necessity for getting another 
£3,000,000 a year, we may be sure, will be seized upon by 
the enemies of Free-trade to urge the reimposition of the 
Sugar-duty,—partly because that duty would doubtless 
raise a large revenue, and partly because a tax on sugar, 
once agreed to in principle, might be manipulated so as to 
have a protective effect in regard to our own refineries and 
also so as to prevent the competition of beet-sugar. We 
will say without further preface that we should consider 
the reimposition of the Sugar-duty one of the gravest 
blunders that any Government could possibly commit. 
We are quite aware that it would provide a new source 
of revenue which in times of stress might produce many 
millions a year, and we are also aware that a new source of 
revenue would per se be an immense benefit to the Treasury. 
Again, we are aware that a moderate tax on sugar would 
not be unpopular with the consumer, because people would 
not seem to feel it. In spite, however, of these arguments in 
favour of a return to the Sugar-tax, we believe that it can 
be shown that its reimposition would be most injurious. 
To begin with, the tax is open to the objections that belong 
to all forms of indirect taxation. People do not seem to feel 
them, and therefore they are less likely to see that they 
are well spent and raised for adequate reasons. The 
more States depend upon indirect taxation, the more 
careless and indifferent they become about all fiscal 
matters. We do not, however, ourselves wish to rely 
upon this general argument, because we shall always 
be obliged in this country to raise a large revenue by 
indirect taxation. More important is the principle 
of the old fiscal reformers to have as many commodities as 
possible in the free-list and to confine indirect taxation to 
one or two objects. It is immensely to the benefit of a 
trade to get it entirely free from the Customs House, and 
we have no doubt that it is infinitely better to raise the 
revenue we now raise from tea, from tea alone, than it 
would be to get it half from tea and half from sugar. 
Customs House officers may be a necessary evil, but it is as 
well to keep their ministrations within as narrow an area as 
possible. Absolute Free-trade in any article is a great 
benefit, and it is as well to maintain that benefit wherever 
possible. But there is another and even stronger reason 
against taxing sugar. Sugar—even refined sugar—has be- 
come a staple raw material. Sugar is an essential material 
in half-a-dozen great trades. Tea and tobacco are con- 
sumed pretty much as they reach us, but sugar is raw 
material to the jam-maker, the biscuit manufacturer, the 
confectioner, the maker of aerated drinks. All these great 
and thriving trades depend upon sugar for their profit, 
and if the price of sugar is increased by taxation they are 
certain to suffer. All the objections, then—and they are 
many and great—which apply to taxes on raw materials 
apply to a Sugar-tax. Next, on the ground of national 
health we may well object to a Sugar-tax. It is the fact 
that they can now all get sugar which has more than any- 
thing else improved the physique of the children of the 
poor. Their consumption of sugar is enormous, and any- 
thing which would stand in the way of their obtaining it on 
the easiest possible terms may rightly be condemned. We 
have no doubt we shall be told by newspapers like the Daily 
Mail which are clamouring for a Sugar-tax, that our asser- 
tion that such a tax would in reality be felt, though it 
would not seem to be felt, is absurd. We shall be told that 
a farthing or half a farthing a pound would never be 
noticed. Possibly the careless consumer might not 
notice it, but he would feel it all the same, while 
the wholesale men and the manufacturers would feel 
it in a very marked way. To show that this is 
so, let us for the sake of argument suppose that the 
proposal is not to tax sugar but to tax paper. It could 
easily be argued that a farthing a pound on paper 
would never be felt by any one, and that it would be a 
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tax which the consumer would neither feel nor notice. 
Yet for all that we very much doubt any daily, or for 
the matter of that weekly, newspaper finding it a tax to 
be welcomed and encouraged as an excellent source of 
revenue. Every one connected with a newspaper can see 
how injurious to that industry would be the imposition of 
a tax on paper. Why should we imagine that things are 
different in the sugar trade’ Yet, and we say it in all 
seriousness, a Paper-tax, bad as it would be, would be a 
much better tax from the point of view of the public interest 
than a Sugar-tax. After all, nobody eats paper, and it is 
easier to go without a newspaper than food. Remember 
that any increase in the price of a commodity must 
in the end diminish consumption. 

For all these reasons, then, we trust most sincerely that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will refuse to listen to 
those who are trying to press upon him a revival of the 
Sugar-duty. How, then, is he to get his money? We would, 
to begin with, place the Tobacco-tax on the old level,—a 
proposal which has, we may note, been almost universally 
advocated. That, however, would only give us about half of 
the £3,000,000 needed. For raising the other one and a 
half millions we would adopt the scheme advocated by the 
Economist, and add a shilling a barrel to the tax on beer. 
This would give about £1,500,000, and would tend in the 
direction of equalising the burdens respectively placed 
upon the drinkers of spirits and of beer. If this were not 
enough we think that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might very properly go into the anachronisms connected 
with Savings Bank deposits. At present we pay on the 
money of Savings Bank depositors a higher rate of interest 
than we get for the sums they deposit. Hence a consider- 
able annual loss. Again, all the expenses of management 
are paid out of the taxpayers’ pockets. Surely this is bad 
business, and ought to be stopped. It is an excellent 
thing to encourage thrift, but it ought not to be done at 
some 3 per cent. over the market rate of Consols. Even if 
the actual sum saved by putting the Savings Bank 
business on a sound basis were not very large, it would be 
wise to seize so good an opportunity for making a change 
which, if not made, may end by landing us in considerabie 
difficulties. 

While dealing with the present subject we would say a 
word as to the proposition either to “settle everything” by 
putting a penny on the Income-tax, or else to prescribe a 
good big dose of indirect taxation, and so make it possible 
to reduce the Income-tax by a penny. Both proposals 
seem to us thoroughly unsound. ‘The Income-tax is 
high enough already, and the notion of decreasing the 
Income-tax at this juncture by a piece of fiscal 
legerdemain is absurd. It is far better to leave the 
Income-tax at a fixed rate, and not to fidget with 
it in any shape or form, either by reductions or 
augmentations. Depend upon it, it is a tax which is 
much more easily borne when it is kept fixed. Then people 
accommodate themselves to its incidence, and do not 
worry about the tax, They inherit or buy stock, as it 
were, subject to the tax, and unless it alters hardly notice 
that what is paid into the Bank is less 8d. in the 
pound Income-tax. They never, that is, reckon up how 
much more they would have 2 quarter if the Income-tax 
were only 6d. instead of Sd. If, however, the rate rises, 
they notice at once. Round a fixed Income-tax matters, as 
we have said, arrange themselves to a very great extent. 
A varying Income-tax, on the other hand, throws out all 
calculations. Hence, except under stress of war, our 
Chancellors of the Exchequer will be wise to leave the 
Income-tax alone. A permanent reduction is not prac- 
ticable, and to take a penny off and then put it on again 
would in reality earn little or no gratitude from the 
public. Unless, then, the authorities have some un- 
noticed fiscal resources—as, for example, in a rearrange- 
ment of the Stamp-duties—which is of course quite 
possible, we do not think that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can do better than to reimpose what he took 
off tobacco, add a shilling a barrel to beer, and stop giving 
away public money to Savings Bank depositors. 

There is, however, one other method of dealing with 
the deficit which should be mentioned, though it is, 
we fear, one which is hardly likely to be taken up. That 
ie the rearrangement of the Sinking Funds. We fully 
realise the immense reserve power which we get from the 
new Sinking Fund, by means of which we pay off some 
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£6,000,000 or so of Debt every year. It would enable 
us in case of war to raise a loan of, say, £250,000,009 
without adding to our expenditure. We should simply 
use the money we now employ in paying off Debt to pay 
interest. At the same time, the St. James’s Gazeti, 
has a great deal of truth on its side when it urges, ag jt 
constantly does with great force and ability, that it js 
extremely bad business to go on spending, say, £108 oy 
£109 to pay off a hundred pounds’ worth of Debt. That 
must be a wasteful policy. Now in view of these facts 
we think that the whole question of the Sinking Funds 
should be reconsidered. The experts of the Treasury 
should be set to devising some more economical plan of 
paying off Debt,—probably by a great extension of the 
system of terminable annuities. If this suggestion were 
adopted and a thorough revision of the Sinking Funds 
decided on, the Chancellor might this year merely 
reimpose the full Tobacco-duty, take what he wanted in 
addition from the new Sinking Fund, and announce that 
next year he would propose a wholly new scheme for 
dealing with the repayment of the National Debt. This 
would be a businesslike and not unpopular proposal, but 
we doubt the Treasury caring to take it up. They will 
probably prefer something less large and fundamental. 
In that case the best thing, as we have said above, would 
be to go back to the old Tobacco-tax and add a shilling a 
barrel to the duty on beer. 





THE FRENCH PRETENDERS. 

TANHE truth about the “ plots” which have or have not 

been discovered in France is, we take it, very much 
in this wise. Both the Pretenders—the Duc d’Orléans, 
who is now head of the House of France, and Prince 
Victor Napoleon, who is heir of the Bonaparte dynasty— 
have been much excited by the disorganisation consequent 
on the Dreyfus dispute, and have made efforts to turn 
the situation to their own advantage. One of them, the 
Duke, for a few hours thought he had succeeded. He 
was assured by his followers, who are backed by the 
Church, bv a considerable section of the officers of the 
Army, and by a number of electors sufficient to return 
rather more than a fourth of the Chamber, that France 
would welcome a King who would put an end to the 
régime of lawyers, who would restore the Church to its 
legitimate position, and who would recover for France, by 
making foreign policy continuous and bold, that prestige 
among the vations which, in the judgment of a majority 
of Frenchmen, she has needlessly lost. They felt assured 
that one or two Generals were on their side, and that 
during the agitation produced by the conflict between 
the Army and the Courts, some opportunity for a coup 
d'etat would be sure to arrive. So impressed were the chiets 
of the party with these views that the Duc d’Orléans visited 
Brussels to be ready ; that a list of a Royalist civil adminis- 
tration was sent to Paris, and has been found, probably 
in the house of the Orleanist Agent-General, M. Buffet ; 
and that a warning of some kind was sent to the leading 
Royalists throughout the provinces to be ready. Action, 
however, depended, as it now always must depend in 
France, upon the consent of certain leading officers, and 
at the last moment this consent, if ever given, was with- 
drawn, the Generals devoted to the Lilies or the Church 
having discovered that if they proclaimed the Bourbon 
there would be risk of war in the barracks, the common 
soldiers, like the peasants, being convinced that a restored 
Monarchy would undo the work of the Revolution. 
Irritated by their disappointment, the Royalists com- 
mitted the grave imprudence of making definite offers in 
writing to another General, so important that his name 1s 
concealed by the Republican Government, to induce him 
to play the part of Monk, and, we fancy, for some hours 
imagined there was still a chance. The General, however, 
either from prudence, or from conviction, or from that 
impression about the barracks to which we have re- 
ferred, refused to run the risk of provoking civil war, 
and as nothing can be done without troops, and troops 10 
Paris, the Royalists threw up the game. The Duc 
d’Orléans retreated from Brussels to Turin en route for 
England, where alone he is perfectly safe, some Royalist or 
other made a merit of confessing enough to put the 
Ministry of the Interior on the track of documents of 
which the offer to the General seems to be the only im- 
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portant one, and the chances of this Pretender for the 
time ended. They can never quite end, for you cannot 
extinguish history, but they will never be strong until the 
guccession falls to some one who excites the imagination of 
France, and this the present head of the French Bourbons 
does not do. There is nothing against him, but there is 
nothing in his favour, not evena power of seeming, for the 
manifestoes which he signs, whether he writes them or not, 
are singularly wanting both in originality and tact. He is, 
in fact, more of an Orleans than a Bourbon, and to all 
familiar with the history of France as it appears to the 
Frenchman in the street, that is a sufficient disqualification. 

The second Pretender, Prince Victor Napoleon, remains 
waiting. He knows perfectly well that his chance will 
not arrive until the Army quarrels definitely with 
the civil power, and being a person of tranquillity 
_his enemies say stolidity—he is probably not amusing 
himself with imaginary lists of appointments and 
dismissals. If he is called he is ready, and he may be 
called, for after the failure of the Orleanist effort there is 
no other alternative to the Republic even possible. 
Prince Henry the explorer has no ground for his candida- 
ture except his relationship to the dynasty, which he is 
supposed—perhaps most unfairly—to be anxious to 
supplant, and no party even among the Royalists, who are 
certainly not going to risk their lives and fortunes for 
any one but the heir of St. Louis. There is an object 
attractive to many winds in recementing the history of 
France, but there is none in declaring for a Prince who 
has not, like his great uncle the Duc d’Aumale, a record 
as a soldier, and who does not represent either the 
Bourbon or the Orleanist line. Nor is there any General 
whom other Generals would accept, there not being one 











who under the old system would have been an inevitable 
Marshal of France. Prince Victor, therefore, remains | 
alone, and though he is the object of intense suspicion to | 
the French Government, and is watched like a King 
sentenced by Anarchists, we question if he is, in the strict | 
sense, plotting. He, or his advisers—we know of no} 
problem in Europe so obscure as the personal capacity of | 
the two Bonapartes—recognise clearly that if the Army 
declare for him, all is won, and if it does not declare for him, 
nothing can be won, and he waits He has on his side 
the advantage that he either has clear brains, or that he 
can recognise them in others; that his brother, who 
probably would be his heir, and certainly his adlatus, is a | 
trained soldier high in favour at St. Petersburg; and that 
he has a name which in every barrack cf France creates a | 
thrill, and might in quite imaginable contingencies evoke | 
enthusiasm. On the other hand, he is, it is said, | 
hampered by a morganatic marriage which the French 
might not like, but which, being a Catholic marriage, | 
could not be dissolved even if he wished to dissolve it, and, 
itis affirmed, by want of tunds sufficient for a great enter- 
prise. We cannot believe the latter story, as the moment 
his chance was perceived millions would be at his disposal; | 
but at all events he waits, and must wait, until military 
opinion has crystallised itself, and a nebulous discontent | 
has become solidified enough for action. For, we repeat, | 
there is no strong institution left in France except the | 
Army, no force surviving which, if the soldiers once mani- | 
fest their will, has any resisting power. The Republican | 
statesmen see that clearly, and if they do not actually cringe | 
tothe Army in the Dreyfus case, as their enemies affirm, 
they pour out flatteries, profess adoration, and resent 
criticism in 2 style which recalls the courtiers of Louis 
XIV. Whether the soldiers will use the power they 
possess it is impossible to say. We think they will, for 
we have never known a Frenchman who, possessing power, 
has not wished to display it; but we admit they are 
shackled by the insignificance of their leaders, and may 
decide that it is better to await an attack from the civil 
power, which the civil power will never deliver All we 
profess to feel certain about in the general confusion is 
that power is with the soldiers, and that if they exert it to | 
make a revolution, it will be in favour of the dynasty 
which is to them what the Julian line was to the soldiers 
of Imperial Rome. 


THE ENDS OF GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY. 


EJ ERR VON BULOW did not tell the world much 
in his long speech of Tuesday, though his admis- 
si0n of the existence of a definite secret Treaty between 
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Great Britain and Germany “ intended to provide against 
certain future contingencies” will strike diplomatists as 
of some importance. The Treaty is assumed to refer 
only to Eastern Africa, where Portugal may be compelled 
by financial necessities to sell or lease her colonies; but 
it is not impossible that it may contain some reference to 
China. It is not difficult, however, in spite of the Foreign 
Secretary’s reticence, to discern with some clearness the 


| trend of German foreign policy. In Europe it is governed 


by two wishes,—the desire to avoid war as too exhausting 
and costly, and the desire to keep up such a state of 
military preparation that Germany may be able to beat 
back with certainty and rapidity even a coalition. The 
German Emperor knows well that the existing quiet may 
be broken up in an hour by one or two deaths, that both 
in Russia and Austria there are military parties, and that 
if either gained the ascendency even for a few months 
Germany might have to fight for her very existence. That 
is the motive for the additions to the infantry, for the 
constant increases to the artillery, which wants to be 
“ efficient” on the Vistula as well as the Rhine, and for 
the present most remarkable addition to the cavalry, 
a costly arm which one does not increase till it 
is absolutely necessary, but which becomes more and 
more valuable as an infantry charge comes to involve 
a greater and greater loss. The Emperor, therefore, 
is markedly civil to k'rance aud Russia, and more than 
civil to Austria and Italy; but he is clearly resolved, 
whatever the cost, to keep Germany up to the highest 
possible point of military preparation. Every man is 
taken, and, as the War Minister admitted, in order 
to keep down expense and secure the needful perfection 
in two years, the drill-instructors are almost worked 
to death. 


Outside Europe, however, the policy is a little different. 
The Emperor has convinced himself that to keep her 
position Germany must be made richer—mark the 
positive fear of American wealth confessed in Prince 
Radziwill’s recent admissions to an interviewer—he has 
also convinced himself that the road to wealth lies through 
‘‘ ships, colonies, and commerce,” and he tries to obtain 


| them with a steadiness which is only partly hidden by the 


sudden swerves in his march caused by fears of being 
interrupted. Not only does he ask for, and obtain, more 
money for his men-of-war, but he protects and pets his 
mercantile marine, occasionally granting subventions, and 
always gratifying the trade by an amount of Imperial 
attention which in Germany is found exceedingly 
encouraging. His Majesty treats the exceptionally 
rapid voyage of a German liner as a personal com- 


| pliment to himself, he will go himself to baptise an ex- 


ceptionally large new vessel, aud he is as thankful when 
the ‘ Bulgaria’ escapes shipwreck as if his mother or 
brother were on board. All over the world, and especially 
in the Near East, his agents struggle to “support ” 
German tenders for concessions. Everywhere, in Turkey, 
in China, in Morocco, in the Pacific, even in the Caribbean 
Sea, he watches patiently, hoping that he may in some 
unforeseen contingency pick up posts or islands, especially 
islands, which, even if they do not pay, will expand his 
Colonial Empire and induce his subjects to be less sus- 
picious of his efforts towards a “world dominion.” 
Profit is good, very good, but even unprofitable islands 
and settlements help to justifya navy. Now it is Samoa, 
again the Philippines, and vet again the Caribbean Sea to 
which his glances turn and in which his ships appear, 
apparently with no purpose except “ mooning about” or 
watching German interests ; but, it need not be doubted, 
with very strict instructions. For the Emperor has a 
difficult game to play. He wants to get concessions, 
whether from the Dowager-Empress of China, or 
Aguinaldo, or Morocco, or any of the Powers who 
still own islands in the Caribbean, without quarrel- 
ling either with England or America. Quarrelling will 
not do until the German Navy is stronger, perhaps will 
never do; but still opportunities may occur, and 
when they do, the Emperor, like any shrewd German 
commercial traveller, is there with offers. Just at pre- 
sent Germany would like a third of the Samoan group, 
but| must previously agree with Great Britain and 
America; and wants half a dozen of the two hundred larger 
islands included in the word Philippines, but Aguinaldo 
is not quite able to give them; and a port in Morocco, 
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but for that French quiescence and Spanish favour are 
equally necessary. In China the field is more open, and 
so railways are to be built in Shantung, and missionaries 
are to be avenged, and by degrees, without a war, the 
Shantung Peninsula is to be absorbed, with as much “‘hin- 
terland” as is available. If one controls two millions of 
soldiers, and is patient, one may pick up a good deal, and 
some day—who knows ?—the opportunity may arrive for 
a bold, big stroke,—for the attainment, that is, either of 
some really large tropical or semi-tropical dependency, or, 
which would be more acceptable, of some slice of the 
temperate world, say Asia Minor, where German colonists 
could plough in peace, and flourish as Canadians and 
Australians have done. 


We do not see that it is open to Great Britain to 
ovject to this policy, though she may wish it were 
more openly avowed, more especially as, we imagine, 
William II. has gradually come to the conclusion 
that peace, or even friendliness, with Britain is one 
of its conditions. We do not want the whole world, 
whatever the Continent may suspect, and Germany 
is at least as open and fair a rival as France, and is 
welcome to her share; but we are curious to see if the 
policy will succeed. The Emperor has some obstacles to 
overcome. One, perhaps the greatest, is little noticed. 
The German people, having no colonial traditions, and a 
great success in settling under foreign flags, are only half 
convinced that the Emperor’s Colonial policy is not a fad. 
This want of confidence may disappear with time, but it 
is liable to be deepened if the Colonial policy should ever 
make a considerable draft upon the Army. German 
soldiers are, as they say, not “mercenary,” that is, they 
are left practically unpaid, and their dislike to tropical 
service, with its heritage of diseases, will be as great as 
that of the French, and may seriously affect the popularity 
of life in the barracks. Discipline, as Germans understand 
it, is a severe trial, but discipline with the thermometer 
at 100° Fabhr. is little less than torture. Then Germany 
is not quite rich enough for colonies. None of the 
colonies pay trade increases but slowly, and to the 
peasant voters in particular the increase is almost 
invisible. An outlay such as that of France would be 
very severely felt, and if any large experiments are to 
be made that outlay must be faced. Germany does 
not possess like France an immensely rich home 
estate, and her people, though not more thrifty, are 
much more impatient under searching taxation. The 
Emperor will need some conspicuous financial success to 
popularise his policy, and even then he will be hampered 
by a difficulty which the official world of Berlin does not yet 
recognise, and may not, when it does, be able to remove. 
Germans are eager for colonial careers, and make 
admirable colonists, especially in States where the basis 
of society is the peasant proprietor; but they will not 
go to German colonies. They want to be free of official 
domineering, and they find that the disease of interfer- 
ence rages in their colonies as much as in Brandenburg. 
They prefer, therefore, other lands where, under the 
British or American flag, if a colonist pays his taxes, he 
never sees an Official, a soldier, or a policeman, and is, in 
fact, as free as the Emperor alone is in Germany. So 
strong is this feeling that it is doubtful whether, if a 
plebiscite were taken in Ohio, 1 per cent. of the 
immense and most worthy German population of that 
State would vote for the Kaiser instead of the President, 
or indeed would refuse to serve against German invaders. 
This is a permanent obstacle to the Emperor’s policy, 
and it is hard to see how it is to be overcome. You 
cannot turn a German bureaucrat into an American 
office-holder or an English civil servant merely by trans- 
planting him, and though, no doubt, if colonists were 
tempted by exemption from conscription heaps of settlers 
would offer, that arrangement might seriously weaken the 
military laws. The Emperor clearly has his work cut out 
for him, but still he is one of the men who do not sce 
obstacles, he has much perseverance, and he may succeed. 
That is to say, he may induce twenty or thirty thousand 
young Germans to prefer a career in his foreign dominions 
to a career elsewhere, and whether that success will be 
worth all the trouble and expense, and diplomatic com- 
plications which are preceding it, is his business and not 


ours, 
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THE ASCENDENCY OF THE SOLDIERS. 


HERE is a new and very grave fact in modern 
politics to which we are convinced that English 
politicians, and especially English journalists, do not 
attach sufficient importance, and that is the powerlessness 
of the people against the soldiers. There isa traditionary 
belief derived from the experience of the early years of 
the century, that if the people of a city or of a State are 
discontented enough to riot, there is danger of the 
Government being overturned, whereas unless the 
Government is weak, or has lost the confidence of its 
soldiers, there is no danger whatever. The conditions of 
insurrectionary warfare have been changing for thirty 
years, and all the changes have tended to diminish popular 
power. In the first place, universal service has gutted the 
populace—we are not using this word in invidiam, but 
to exclude the older and more conservative citizens—of its 
best fighting resource, the men between eighteen and 
twenty-seven. All of these are either in barracks or 
in the active reserves,—that is, are actually soldiers with 
uniforms and under discipline, accustomed to implicit 
obedience, and on the Continent taught plainly that they 
may have to act against their relatives and friends as 
against external euemies. In the second place, all the 
remainder of the physically competent, the men between 
twenty-seven and forty, have been through the military 
mill, have learned to know how powerless they are. 
without officers or supplies against regular troops, and 
have acquired a feeling about officers compounded of awe 
and liking which is never quite removed. <A French or 
Italian crowd, however furious, will part to give a General 
a path, and some years ago an officer in Berlin dispersed 
a crowd which was threatening some urban landlords by 
merely shouting words of command to them from a 
balcony. The artisans who were raging below could not 
resist the impulse to “ form,” “ march,” and “ halt ” when 
they heard the well-known formulas. And, in the third 
place, the populace has no machinery. Formerly, if they 
could only obtain muskets, and pikes, and a little powder 
from the armourers’ shops, which somehow they always 
did obtain, they could cast bullets for themselves, and 
behind a barricade of paving-stones they were like 
Militia in a fortress, not well drilled, but not at all easy 
to subdue. Now a heavy battery would knock the barri- 
cade to pieces, and then the Maxims and repeating-rifles, 
perpetually resupplied from stores which only Govern- 
ments have at command, would pour out death in showers, 
the insurgents would fall in great swathes as the Dervishes 
did at Omdurman, and, as the retreat into houses is open 
to them, would rapidly disappear. A crowd can no more 
resist a modern regiment in the open than a cheese can 
resist a knife. No doubt if the people are exasperated 
enough to continue firing from the houses there will be 
much loss inflicted on the troops, but experience shows 
that this form of attack maddens soldiers, and that the 
resulting massacre cows men who, however brave, have 
never fought before with women and children screaming, 
clinging, or flying all around them. 


This terrible superiority of the regular forces is greatly 
increased by a moral cause of which we have no doubt, 
but which it is not easy to explain. Kings, statesmen, 
and, as we think, Parliaments have become more remorse- 
less in the use of physical force. There used to be @ 
hesitation in slaughter, which has passed away. Artillery 
was, we think, used only once in the street-battles of the 
French Revolution, and as late as 1866 Marshal Prim was 
thought to have been cruel and almost unfair in shelling 
a Spanish city in insurrection; but whether because they 
are irritated by the element of anarchy which now mingles 
itself with every insurgent crowd, or, which is more 
probable, that they have learned to rely on science, the 
ruling men, if they mean repression, repress unhesitatingly, 
and by the use of irresistible weapons. The Communists 
of Paris were slaughtered as it they had been Prussians 
in the field; and only the other day Milan was “ put 
down,” with the consent, as afterwards appeared, of Par- 
liament, almost as pitilessly as if the city had been taken 
by storm. We do not say that there was cruelty—we do 
not know enough of the details for that—but there was 
no sparing, no thought, apparently, that those dying 
in heaps were men who, however much in error, had 
some claim to protection, or at least to mercy, at the 
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hands of those who swept them from the path. We 
believe that this cause accounts as much as any other for 
the quiescence of Paris on the day of M. Faure’s funeral. 
The Parisians are a quick-witted people with an instinct 
for things military, they knew that enormous masses of 
troops—it is reported one hundred thousand men—had 
been accumulated in their capital, they understood from 
the sharp orders issued to the police that with the death 
of M. Faure hesitation had passed out of the Government, 
and they gave up all thought of revolt or rioting. They 
were wise. The disaffected sections of them had not won 
over the troops, as the Roget incident showed, and if the 
whole male population of Paris had risen and had found 
muskets they could not have stood three hours against 
the terrible force accumulated for their repression. They 
could only have died in heaps without affecting the 


result. 

It is hard to discern the future effect of this change in 
the comparative forces within a State. That it will in 
time, and not a long time, be very great we have no doubt 
whatever, but as to its kind there is more uncertainty, for 
it may take one of two directions. It may tempt rulers 
to tyrannise, and especially to tyrannise in ways which 
will affect social order. The old forms of tyranny, the 
desire to execute an opponent at will, to levy enormous 
taxes, or to live in inconceivably wasteful luxury, have 
lost in Europe some of their charm, rulers being 
civilised ag well as ruled, but the desire to remodel 
social ways, to compel labour, to distribute profits 
on some “ equitable” scheme, or to compel great advances 
in intelligence, is stronger than ever, and might 
easily develop a passion for absolutism such as 
we see in all ruling Asiatics. We could easily conceive, 
for instance, of an Emperor of the French, with his Army 
really faithful, arranging taxation or the devolution of 
property in accordance with beliefs of his own, or of a 
German Emperor remodelling education or insisting that 
as between employer and employed he alone should be 
umpire, that is, should practically fix the rate of wages and 
stereotype the chances of individuals acquiring wealth. 
Indeed, we are not so satisfied as some of our contem- 
poraries are that an Emperor will never persecute, never, 
for instance, act on the Russian theory that to be really a 
patriot a man must belong to the Church approved by the 
majority. There will be a great disposition too, as we 
see now in France, to flatter the Army, to make of it a 
power above the law, and even, it may be, to connive at 
its excesses. The “Guard of the State” may be treated 
as a privileged body, may be by degrees overpaid, and 
may so absorb influence as to offer to the able or the 
esurient the only promising career,—a point very nearly 
reached both in Germany and Russia. But though the 
development of a tyrant protected by his army is 
quite possible, there is another possibility too, equally 
likely to arise from the absence of resistance. The 
ruler may be accepted as inevitable, and being ex- 
empted from fear alike of insurrection or of ultimate 
legal resistance, may become gentler, may long for a sober 
popularity, and may even be much more willing than at 
present to allow of free discussion. This tendency, of 
which, when secret memoirs come to be published, we 
shall, we believe, find that our own Queen is a remark. 
able example, had before the French Revolution begun to 
show itself very generally upon the Continent. The 
feeling governed the very weak Louis XVI., it regulated 
every action of the strong Maria Theresa, it gave Frederick 
the Great his tolerance for criticism, and it beguiled Maria 
Theresa’s son, Joseph II., to his own ruin. Kings were, 
in fact, becoming “‘ modern,” speculative, and, so to speak, 


good-natured, when the execution of Louis XV., which | 
‘made them all feel a crick in their necks,” made them | 


also suspicious, resentful, and inclined to believe “the 
people” a wild kind of animal, liable, unless severely 
restrained, to dangerous rushes. If the conviction of 
safety under the guardianship of the Army should renew 
the sense of security, we may find that tendency to 





gentleness manifest itself again, and perhaps see what | 
some philosophers have dreamed of and have described as | shops,” or are “ granting credit on condition of exclusive 
patriot Kings. The German Emperor Frederick would | dealing.” Thus the weapon which the retailer has used 


have been one had he lived. That, however, is only 
speculation. What is certain is that Governments outside 
England and the United States now find in their Armies a 
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sufficient bulwark against the people, and that revolution! taking the place of “ firms.” 


has become impossible unless the armed force either 
initiates or refuses to forbid it. Even in Spain the 
people, however irritated by events, wait for the soldiers, 
and as the soldiers are quiescent, refrain even from open 
demonstrations. 


THE GROWTH OF MONOPOLY. 


N the current number of the Contemporary Review Mr. 
H. W. Macrosty describes the growth of monopolies 
in British industry. The facts stated by him will prob- 
ably come as a surprise to most readers. Consumers 
have grown so accustomed to the continuous fall in the 
prices of almost every article largely or generally bought, 
that they are inclined to regard it as the result of a 
natural law. In speech they may regret the universal 
prevalence of a competition which they describe as ruinous 
or disastrous, but in practice they are content to “take 
their profit” in the confident expectation that it will 
grow larger year by year. The process has been gradual, 
and it wears many forms. It began, in most industries, 
with the substitution of large shops for small ones. “A 
large turnover at a low rate of profit” took the place of 
“‘a small turnover at a high rate.’ Improved machinery 
and the initiation of new processes necessitated larger 
outlays of capital, and the joint-stock system provided the 
capital that was wanted. ‘ The ruin of the small industry 
was completed by the greater efficiency of the large 
system,—the saving in management, superintendence, 
and advertising; the better division of labour, and 
the application of a higher grade of brain-power 
than could find scope in mere huckstering.” In the 
retail trade, indeed, the revolution is far from being 
complete. “The small man still retains a footing, 
though with a desperate struggle, and at the cost of all 
efficiency.” The last part of this statement is perhaps 
exaggerated. There are still small shopkeepers who keep 
their custom by some special excellence for which they 
have a reputation. But their numbers are probably de- 
creasing, and ‘‘a well-known or well-advertised name” 
is more and more “taken as a guarantee of quality.” 
Even the country districts, where the small trader once 
had everything his own way, have been invaded by the 
branch system. Lipton’s, for instance, has one hundred 
and eighty-one branches in the provinces, and seventy- 
two in London, and “one tobacco company alone has 
over a hundred branches.” With the practical victory 
of the large concerns has come a new view of their 
interests. “ Retailers have awakened to the fact that 
competition has reached the point where it is no longer 
profitable.” Local associations have grown up in many 
trades, and have agreed upon local price-lists. The 
baking trade is an instance of this, and the notice, “It 
has been agreed to raise the price of bread” to so much, 
is familiar in many districts. The plan has been most 
successfully worked among chemists and druggists, for 
here wholesale and retail dealers have acted in combina- 
tion. The wholesale patent-medicine houses have for the 
most part agreed not to supply their goods to any retail 
firm which sells them below a minimum price. 

On the other hand, the wholesale dealers suffer some- 
what at the hands of the retailers. They want to buy their 
goods at the cheapest possible rate, and the competition of 
their trade rivals tends to make this rate a very low one. 
The manufacturer cannot reduce wages without quarrelling 
with the Trade-Unions, so his principal aim is to get rid of 
the middleman, to deal directly with the retail trader, and, 
if possible, to secure that the retail trader shall deal only 
with him. The growth of “tied houses” is an example 
of this. The interest of the consumer demands that the 
publican who supplies him with beer or spirits shall be 
free to buy them where he likes so as to suit the taste of 
his customers. But the interest of the brewer is the direct 
opposite of this. It is that the publican shall be his servant, 
stationed in the public-house for the sole purpose of selling 
the goods supplied to him. The system is extending, Mr. 
Macrosty tells us, to the baking trade, where some of the 
large millers are “ setting up employés of their own in ‘ tied’ 





against the consumer is more and more being used by 
the manufacturer against the retailer. ‘‘Combinations” 
which resemble in many ways those of America are 
Twenty-four firms in the 
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engineering trade have become one, and another combina- 
tion of companies “boast of being the only firm capable of 
turning out a battleship complete in every respect.” The 
most remarkable of these schemes was started eight years 
ago in Birmingham. It began in the metallic bedstead 
trade; it now includes many others, and it is_ still 
extending its industrial area. Its author, Mr. E. J. 
Smith, claims for it that it does away alike with in- 
adequate profits and inadequate wages. The cause of 
both these evils is insane and unnecessary competition, 
and this competition is put an end to by the combination 
of manufacturers and workmen in Trade-Unions. The 
object of the Association is not to stereotype actual prices 
or to prevent the introduction of improved processes. It 
only insists that when the cost of manufacture has heen 
calculated on certain prescribed lines, the right proportion 
of profit shall be added. The prices are then fixed by a 
committee, which examines all the conditions of manutac- 
ture. Disputes between employers and workmen are 
avoided by Conciliation Boards, which have hitherto 
“managed to compose all differences without the aid of 
outside arbitration.” An immediate bonus of 10 per 
cent. is usually given, and any further bonuses are regu- 
lated by a sliding-scale varying with the increase or 
decrease of profits. The members of the Masters’ Asso- 
ciation undertake to employ only members of the 
Trade-Union. The members of the men’s Union under- 
take not to work for any manufacturer who is not a 
member of the Association. In other industries similar 
combinations are in course of forming. J. P. Coats, of 
Paisley, sewing-thread makers, have swallowed up four of 
their rivals, and the united firms have a capital of about 
£10,000,000, on which they pay a dividend of 20 per cent. 
Associations are also being formed among the cotton- 
spinners. Ninety per cent. of the dyeing trade in Brad- 
ford is similarly organised ; and there are already large 
amalgamations in the coal and iron trades, while others 
on a still more extensive scale are contemplated. 


The prospect as regards the consumer undoubtedly 
looks serious. ‘“ ‘Traders,’ as Mr. Macrosty truly says, 
“are not in business for philanthropic purposes.” They 
will cut prices until the number of those who have escaped 
ruin “has been brought down to a figure which makes 
agreement possible,” and then they will combine to inter- 
pose a barrier against any further fall. Mr. Macrosty 
would seek a remedy in State action, using as an illustra- 
tion—not altogether a happy one—the statutory protection 
which the public enjoys against the tyranny of the rail- 
way companies. For ourselves, we are not disposed 
to have recourse to a cure which is more heroic than 
effective. We do not deny that if every trade combination 
were to do its utmost to keep up prices the consumer 
might suffer a good deal. But we doubt whether he 
would suffer very long. In one trade, at least, we learn 
from Mr. Macrosty, the practice of cutting prices has not 
been put down owing to the strength of the large firms 
which indulge in it. What is true accidentally of one 
trade will tend, we suspect, to become true of all trades 
whenever members of the combination see that prices can 
be lowered with no reduction of profits which will not be 
compensated by larger sales. Here and there, it may be, 
there will be manufacturers who will cling to a small 
turnover at a high rate of profit. But if combinations 
are numerous in a trade one will undersell the other, while 
if there be only one combination, the more energetic and 
ambitious firms will overrule the reactionary minority. On 
the other hand, there are obvious and solid advantages in 
arrangements which tend to minimise the violence of trade 
disputes. Mr. Macrosty admits that these alliances have 
secured industrial peace in the trades included in them, 
and further, that they “have the great social ad- 
vantage of shifting competition from cheapness to pro- 
cesses; a@ manufacturer can only reduce prices by an 
improvement in the manufacture.” But he is alarmed 
by the social danger arising from profits being fixed 
‘solely from the standpoint of the manufacturer,” and 
from the interests of the operatives deing enlisted 
against the consumer. We do not see, however, that 
the position is really worse under the new system 
than it was under the system which is disappear- 
ing. When have profits ever been fixed from any other 
standpoint than that of the manufacturer? The con- 
sumer’s chance has always lain in the manufacturer 
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taking a rational view of his own interest in the matter 
of profits. When, again, have the operatives ever taken 
the part of the consumer? They have quarrelled with 
manufacturers on the question of wages, and tried to 
limit output in order to keep up prices. But these things 
have been done in the supposed interest of the workine 
man, not in that of the consumer. The principles that 
the more a man sells the more profit he makes, and the 
less he asks for his goods the larger will be his sales, are 
not, indeed, of universal application. But where traders 
know their own business they will be found to furnish g 
pretty safe rule for the majority of commercial trans. 
actions. 








THE GREAT INTERPRETER. 


Vy J HILE Mr. Kipling has been lying, as he has been all 

the week, between life and death, the solicitude and 
anxiety of the nation have literally known no bounds. This 
intense longing for his recovery has, we most firmly believe, 
been based upon something a great deal deeper than the 
mere selfish desire to draw further and deeper draughts from 
the enchanted cup of his genius,—to read more stories of 
Mowgli and the jungle, more tales of the great deep, more 
songs and ballads like “The Flag of England,” or 
“M’Andrew’s Hymn of Steam.” Again, the sympathy of 
the public has not been based merely on the sense of sorrow 
fora man of genins struck down in the flower of his youth. 
The eternal pitifulness of sickness and death overshadowing 
so splendid and so youthful a career has, doubtless, 
counted for a great deal; but it could not alone have 
produced the popular anxiety of the last few days. Uncon-. 
sciously, perhaps, but none the less strongly, the nation 
has felt that in Mr. Kipling it would lose a great force in our 
public life, and a great force for good. His absence must leave 
us all poorer in respect of what a people always needs 
most,—an influence which, while bright, living, concentrated, 
attractive, is also an influence that makes for national 
righteousness, which helps to build up the national 
character, and makes us think less of the material and 
petty things of life and more of the great and lasting issues. 
The country has felt that if it lost Mr. Kipling it lost its 
chief interpreter,—the man who hest of all the present 
generation can make it understand itself, its duties and 
its high destiny. He is not an interpreter who 
merely cared to unriddle the shadowy and the vague, 
but one who dwelt among plain men and in contact with 
plain things, and yet by the alchemy of his genius 
drew forth from the common, and what some may 
have even thought the unclean, the true gold. Mankind 
find too few such interpreters, and having one in Mr. 
Kipling, they realise how ill he could be spared,—how, in 
fact, the world would be darker without the light he offers 
us. For three special acts of interpretation we must all be 
eternally grateful to Mr. Kipling. He has interpreted so that 
we may understand the common soldier, the man in the 
ranks, the man behind the gun and behind the bayonet,— 
the tortoise on whom in the last resort the globe of our 
Empire rests. Next, he has interpreted India, or at any 
rate made partly luminous the iridescent and mysterious mist 
in which the Englishman in India moves. He has interpreted 
for us “the head of the district,’ the native policeman, 
the men of the Hill tribes, the Baboo, the Rajpoot, and a 
hundred other of the types with which the Euglishmen come 
in contact. Lastly, he has interpreted for us the white men of 
the Empire, and made intelligible the speech and thought of 
the native-born,—the men of Canada’s snows, of Australia’s 
sun-baked downs, of South Africa’s uplands. Most inter- 
preters have been able to translate only one tongue, but 
Mr. Kipling’s range of view is not thus restricted, and like a 
new Mezzofanti there seem no limits to the things he can 
first understand himself and then make clear to us. 


By acting as interpreter between the public and the common 
soldier he may be said, almost without exaggeration, to have 
given the nation back its Army. To the generation which grew 
up between the close of the Indian Mutiny and the first Nile 
Campaign the Army had become an unreal abstraction. It was 
understood to be gallant, but it was also supposed to be com- 
posed of the off-scourings of the land—the men whom nobody 
wanted in any other capacity—the veritable leavings of the 
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nation. But for this feeling the Army was, as we have said, | 


hardly more than an abstraction,—something which appeared 
in the Estimates and fought when required, but was as dim 
to the ordinary Englishman as, shall we say, the shunters 
Mr. Kipling, by a stroke of his pen, | 
By his pictures of Mulvaney, Ortheris, 





on onr railways. 
changed all that. ¢ n | 
Learoyd, and by his songs of “It’s Tommy this and Tommy | 
that,’ “Gunga Din,” “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” and the rest of the | 
“ Barrack-Room Ballads,” the public were made to realise | 
that it had an Army, not of War Office dummies, brt of | 
« hungering, thirsting men,” who were well worth all the lov», | 
honour, respect, and pity that the nation could spare. And | 
Mr. Kipling did this, not by preaching to us, or by putting up | 
an ideal man of straw and labelling him the British private, | 
but by showing us the soldier in his habit as he lives. A mere | 
realist could no doubt have produced as accurate a modei as | 
Mr. Kipling, and might even have made him talk us the | 
soldier talks, but the country would not have understood. | 
Like the eunuch of the Queen of Egypt in the Acts, we 

had the book, but there was none to interpret. Then came | 
Mr. Kipling, expounded for us, and made us see that when | 
the interpreter was at our side the common soldier and | 
his talk were well worth our study. Even more magical was | 
Mr. Kipling’s interpretation of India. No man has been, or | 
ever will be, able to tell us all that the East dreams as she lets 
the legions, Greek, Roman, English, thunder past her. From 
her deepest reveries we are all shut ont. Mr. Kipling, like 
the rest, can only say that there is always something behind 
we shall never know. But at least he has interpreted for us 
the writings that run round the porch-pillars of the closed doors 
of Indian life. In that wonderful letter which the agent of 
the native Prince writes from London to his friend in | 
the Central Provinces, we are made to understand how the 

English strike the native mind, and what is the value they 

set upon what we esteem man’s happiest lot,—plenty of steam- 

engines and representative institutions, Again, what a picture 

of passion, as it stirs the man of Eastern blood, is to be found 

in the story of the Afghan horae-dealer and what he told his 

English friend. How profound, too, is the interpretation of 

apart of the physical side of Asian life to be found in the 

“ Jangle-Books.” As works of pure genius they stand alone 

in Kipling’s writings. By means of an imaginative medium 

of the highest kind we are made to see and understand the 

jungle and its life, and to see through the very eyes of the 

animals of the forest and the hillside, the battle of life that, 
is perpetually being fonght ont among the wolves, the tigers, 

the panthers, the elephants, the monkeys, the wild dogs, the 
apes, and even the snakes and the “little people.” By some 

deep sympathy of comprehension, Mr. Kipling seems to have 

got to the heart of the mystery which once peopled, and indeed 

still peoples, India with animal gods, and to have used that 

mystery to show us the life of the jungle. We cannot profess to 

trace the connection between Mr. Kipling’s talking wolves, 

monkeys, elephants, panthers, and snakes, and the brutish 

gods of the Hindoo mythology, but we feel that it is there. 

The something in the animal life of India which inspired, 

and still inspires, the worshippers of the brute creation 

touched him also, and inspired him to interpret it for us 

in the lower terms of Mowgli’s jungle friends. And so well 

was bis task accomplished that it seems no more than natural 

that the bear and the great black panther should be wise and 

fatherly, and that ‘Kaa,’ the python, when he hunts, shon!d 

do his work as if he were incarnate destiny,—that which is 

inexorable, intolerable, and fascinating to destruction. 

Save Mr. Kipling, almost every other man who has under- | 
stood India has failed to understand the West. Mr. Kipling 
has been as useful to his country in interpreting the West as 
the East. As we pointed out in these columns several years 
ago, ’ propos of his poem “The Native Born,” he has winged 
with a touch of passion and imagination the lesson that 
the inhabitants of our great Colonies in Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa have, and ought to have, a keen and 
thrilling local patriotism, and that this patriotism, if 
properly treated and properly understood, need not in the 
least interfere with or exclude the greater patriotism which 
We all owe to the Empire as a whole. As we read that 
wonderful poem we realise that Mr. Kipling has entered 
fully into the spirit of the Canadian, the Australian, and the 
South African, And gradually the lesson Mr. Kipling there 
When it has 








taught us is penetrating the national mind. 


‘quixotic absurdity, and death ends all. 


| saying, “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 


finally canght hold of us, a greater benefit will have been 
done to the Empire than could be wrought by a hundred 
Imperial Federation Leagues. We shall have learnt not 
to call colonists “disloyal” becauso they think strongly 
and speak passionately about their native land, or because 
they do not happen to admire this or that self-advertising 
patriot who has labelled himself an Imperialist, and pro- 
fesses to have patented and made a private monopoly of the 
weifare of the Empire and its expansion and consolidation. 


What we have said to-day must not be taken as in any 
sense an adequate appreciation of Mr. Kipling’s work as a 
man of letters,—as a poet or as a creator of character. We 
have not even alluded to his writings about the sea, or to the 
fact that he, almost alone of Englishmen, has succeeded in 
writing the true short story,—the real conte. All we have 
attempted todo is to explain how natural and right was the 
instinct of our people and our race both here and in America 
to regard his illness as a national event of the first moment. 
An Imperial nation is always an army on the march through 
an unknown and hostile country, and under such conditions 
to lose one’s best interpreter would, indeed, have been a 
grievous loss. 





THE USES OF AGNOSTICISM. 


W® have read with much interest and agreement the 

suggestive little book entitled ‘‘Sursum Corda” (Mac- 
millan and Co.), the object of which is to combat philosophic 
unbelief on the ground that it does not explain the known facts 
of life, and that it issues in obvious evils to mankind. The 


| author finds the ultimate theory of the unbelieving school to be 
' materialism, which in the region of intellect shows itself as 


ugnosticism, in the region of feeling as pessimism, and in the 
region of conduct as anarchism. Materialism resolutely 
refuses to admit anything outside or beyond the five-sense 
universe. Your world is givea yon in your bodily senses, and 
there is no other world; you find the aim and end of your 
being there. Consequently those “thoughts that wander 
through eternity” are beautiful delusions, idealism is a 
We do not feel 
sure that materialism as a philosophic creed is so widely 
held as our author supposes. Huxley, who was charged 
with it, replied that he held materialism to be a 
“grave philosophic error.’ Mr. Spencer has summed 
up his philosophical inquiries in the conclusion that 
the universe is the outcome of an infinite and eternal 
energy of which, it seems, we know, and can know, absolutely 
nothing. Tyndall professed to find in matter “the promise 
and the potency” of all life. Biichner builds up a universe 
out of “force and matter,” but his declining popularity might 
easily be taken to show that his pure materialism is a 
vanishing factor in contemporary thought. While, therefore, 
we agree with our author in thinking that, when it is finished, 
materialism must bring forth bad thinking, bad morals, and 
a hopeless outlook, we also hold that agnosticism may be 
independent of a materialist philosophy, and may simply 
represent bewilderment in the face of life’s problems. Our 
experience is that many earnest men pass through the 
agnostic stage, and that those who stick there are either 
feeble thinkers or persons lacking in serious character. 
With the latter it is hard to reason; they must be left to the 
tragedies of life in which even the most frivolous are 
involved. With the former class the general line of argument 
contained in “ Sursam Corda” may have its way. 


In reading this little book we are reminded of Shakespeare’s 
The poet had in 
mind moral adversity and its effect on character. But intel- 
lectual adversity has also its uses by means of which the 
intellect is braced and energised. Agnosticism is intellectual 
adversity, it is the proclamation of intellectual bankruptcy, 
although, like Lucretius, its victims are often “nobler than 
their mood,” and are disposed to “ deny divinely the divine.” 
Agnosticism cannot reach any principle of being, any 
permanent divine power, any heart from which all the 
streams of life take their source. Doubtless this intellectual 
mood does often proceed from an unworthy life, the eyes of 


| spiritual vision being closed by devotion to the things of 


sense. But this is far from being always so; indeed, it is 
probably not the rule. The ordinary sensualist is indifferent ; 
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he eats and drinks, for to-morrow he will die; he has 
not reached the level of serious concern about ultimate 
problems. The agnostic is frequently, as Mr. Gladstone 
said of Mill, a ‘saint of rationalism,” his self-denial 
and earnest zeal for human welfare putting to scorn 
the comfortable half-belief of many Christians. Therefore, 
while fully convinced that agnosticism harms in the long 
run the spiritual nature, we prefer to think of it now as 
intellectual adversity. As such, it sweeps over the world at 
different periods, and this takes place when old formule of 
belief are showing signs of dissolution. There is much 
suggestive thought in the classification of eras by St. Simon, 
who divided history into two alternating periods of analysis 
and synthesis, or criticism and belief. A great faith seizes 
on the human soul, and out of it are born a new civilisation, 
new laws, arts, literatures, all of them aspects of that great 
central idea. But the shadow of doubt steals over the mind, 
the reflective spirit is awakened, it is soon discovered how 
fatally easy it is to dissect the glorious winged creature, as boys 
will tear in pieces a butterfly, ‘to see how it is made.” A 
certain force resident in us seems to impel the mind in this 
direction. ‘I am the spirit that denies,” says Mephistopheles 
to Faust, and that spirit is operative in every one of us; even 
the saint and the anchorite do not wholly escape it. But it 
is dominant in these eras of criticism, of analysis; it grips the 
race in its death-like clutch. Such a period was that of the 
sophists in Greece, before Socrates concentrated Greek 
thought on moral problems; in Rome, when the Augurs 
smiled over the sacrifices; in modern Europe, when Hume’s 
philosophy touched the depths of scepticism, and Gibbon 
marched with stately stride through the deserted halls of 
Roman grandeur without finding the vestige of a shrine. 
Now, is this perpetual recurrence of eras of scepticism a 
misfortune (as it seems to be) for mankind ? 


On the theory of an infallible body of doctrine comparable 
to algebraic formule, given once for all and incapable of 
growth or restatement, there can be no question that the 
recrudescence of scepticism must be conceived as a deadly 
sin, asa part of the mysterious curse which human wickedness 
has entailed upon mankind. But if human growth is really 
represented in human thought, if there is what Lessing 
called an ‘education of the human race,” if revelation 
expands with the intellect and needs of man, if there is no 
one final statement of all truth but only statements which are 
provisional and which, as Arnold said, “reach out towards a 
great object of consciousness,” if the will of God is that we 
should grow from an inward principle of life instead of being 
“made” according to an external rule, then is not the 
alternation of ages of faith with ages of criticism exactly 
what we should expect? Agnosticism, if erected into a creed 
of nothingness, is, indeed, contemptible; for, as the author 
of “Sursum Corda” says, it deliberately shuts the eyes on 
entire aspects of life and of the world; it is spiritual suicide. 
But agnosticism may imply merely a disbelief in the existing 
statement; and in that sense it is rather a cry for more light 
than a deliberate determination to vegetate in utter 
darkness. It may correspond to the pause which follows 
the heart’s systole and diastole. It is, indeed, in this 
sense that we should prefer to regard agnosticism, which 
is merely the modern name for the recurrent world- 
phenomenon of scepticism. If the existing statement, in a 
word, is final, how is the growth of human thought and the 
enlargement of human faith to be attained? If the state- 
ment of the Ionian philosophers had been final, Greece would 
never have witnessed the rise of Socrates and Plato. For the 
work of breaking up the soil, of examining the o!d and crude 
statements, was relegated to the sceptics and sophists, whose 
analytic skill awakened the great positive counter-movement 
which placed the Greek mind on the summits of human 
thought. Had it not been for the pure negation of Hume 
which reduced to absurdity the sensational philosophy, there 
would have been no chance for the great and fruitful philo- 
sophic recovery which we owe to Germany. The barren 
mechanism of Deism prepared the way for Methodism 
which fell “on the dry heart like rain.” Both from the 
standpoint of feeling and from that of thought the era of 
disbelief may conceivably be needful for the new onward 
movement. The mind is so framed that the new and larger 
statement cannot be made or accepted until the old and 
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outgrown statement is riddled by criticism. The new ang 
more profound emotion cannot shed its fertilising water, 
on man’s nature with any beneficent result until the east wing 
of doubt has swept over the soil. Some happy souls there are, 
doubtless, whose days are bound each to each in natural 
piety; but this is not characteristic of thinking man. Unless 
we are to believe that this alternation in human thonght is 
merely a proof of original sin, we must conclude that it ig g}} 
included in the scheme of things, and agree with Clough that 
‘it seems His newer will we should not think of Him at all” 
until we can arrive at a profounder and nobler generalisation 
than the last. As a means of preparing the way for that 
generalisation may we not say that even agnosticism has its 
uses? The older thought which it questions and criticises 
may seem to go down, but it— 
“* Decomposes but to recompose, 

Becomes my universe that thinks and knows.” 
Agnosticism, when it is serious, earnest, and so unconsciously 
religious, may, and often does, prove only one of the many 
hard and stony paths that lead men to God. 





TRUTH IN FRANCE. 

HE Paris correspondent of the Daily News, who has 
watched Frenchmen for many years with the keen 
observation of an able woman, remarked this week that it 
was really unfortunate for France that her statesmen cared 
so little about truth. The naif sarcasm expressed a thought 
which must have occurred in a feebler form to many English. 
men, and has been a subject of perplexity to many observers, 
Why do Frenchmen of intelligence and ability, who are all 
more or less realists, and who do not in business tell lies to 
themselves, resort so readily to falsehood as a protection? 
That they do is past all question; nor do we suppose that if 
courteously cross-examined they would seriously deny the 
charge. If they have to conceal an ugly fact, or to cover a 
retreat, or to mislead an adversary, or to gain a momentary 
advantage in a difficult debate, they will pervert the truth 
with the delightful coolness of the Irish car-driver who, when 
asked where he found all his stories about the show places of 
his country, replied with pride and a chuckle, “It’s me that’s 
the boy for an invintion.” They say,in fact, what it suits 
them to say, without the smallest reference to facts, and with 
an apparent conviction that if they are found out their own 
party at least will understand their temptation and pardon 
their departure from the truth. The better ones among them 
shrink, we believe, from calumniating any body except a 
nation or a party, and some have the mathematicians’ dislike 
of misrepresenting figures; but as to occurrences, they 
describe them with the freedom of novelists; and as to 
motives, especially their own, they indulge without shame 
in flights of poetic license. The practice is so general that 
they draw in conversation a distinction between la vérite and 
la vraie vérité, and are compelled when they want to raise 
an impression of exactness to make appeals to their honour 
and good faith which in England would make a jury suspect 
that the witness was concealing something injurious to him- 
self. As Frenchmen, when not moved by vanity, see the 
truth quite as quickly as other people, as they distinctly 
prefer truth at all events in their adversaries, and, as the 
| practice of perverting it is excessively inconvenient, one is 
| driven to speculate on the reasons which make it so habitual. 
One, no doubt, is the histrionic habit of thought which makes 
every Frenchman see every occurrence as a little scene in a 
play, which ought to be dramatic, and if possible creditable to 
himself as the obvious and proper hero. Anotheris the strength 
of the amour propre, which makes it disgusting to the speaker to 
allow that he can have been mistaken, or have been actuated 
by an inferior motive, or that his party can have been less 
than disinterested, or that his country—“ that noble France 
so far in the forefront of civilisation”—can ever have been 
betrayed into a brutality or a bétise. A third is the rooted 
belief, which, we have noticed, impairs truth even in English- 
men, that the world can only be managed by adroitness, 
diplomacy, an exercise of intelligence which only the dis- 
courteous describe as cunning. These, however, are mere 
excuses or palliatives; there must be some serious reason 
for so Asiatic a custom among French gentlemen, and 
we cannot but seek it in the fact that in the French 
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political struggle the stakes are desperately high. English 
gentlemen of to-day are interested in politics, and sometimes 
very anxious for victory, but they have never in modern 
times been surrounded by a fierce populace ready to treat 
them as Jules Ferry was treated for his blunder in Tonquin, 
have never endured the risk of national execration, have 
never known, as for instance the older Liberals of France 
have all known, what it means to live under the risk of 
Cayenne for an imprudent speech. Still less have they 
known what it is to play with their heads as men are playing 
in this Dreyfus affair, to know if opinion goes against them 
that on any given day they may be thrown into fortresses, or 
deported to the tropics, or ordered to stand shivering against 
2 wall while the soldiers do their duty. There are a good 
many lies told under any despotism when the Emperor is 
furious, and in France the nation is an Emperor, and as liable 
to fits of fury, and, above all, of suspicion, as any Emperor 
ever was. The welter of confusion, the suddenness of most 
events, the incertitude of all things, the lightning-like and 
blasting effect of calumny, all tend toconfuse the moral sense, 
aud to drive men to defences which they half suspect to be 
unworthy, yet extenuate to themselves as necessities forced 
upon them by the hardness of the position. Many things, 
especially in the way of guile, are held to be excusable in war 
which are not defended in civil life—for example, one betrays 
enemies into an ambuscade without much remorse of conscience 
—and we suspect the political struggle in France strikes those 
who are plunged in its vortex as very like a war. The tempta- 
tion to deviate from the truth must be much stronger now in 
France than in England, as much stronger as it was here 
when from 1688 to 1714 men played the game with their 
heads, and some among them, at least, became as unscrupulous 
as any French politician. Just think of the systematic lying 
which must have gone on in London when every second man 
of mark was serving William III., and making terms for him- 
self against the second Restoration which even thinkers as 
acute as the first great Churchill thought to be ultimately 
inevitable. After all, no one in France since Henri Quatre, 
the idol of all Frenchmen, has yet changed his faith in order 
to keep his place or curry favour with ‘the Court,” which is 
in France the opinion of the majority which now distributes 
all things. Add the much stronger view of the obligation of 
secrecy which is taken on the Continent, and we may under- 
stand, though we cannot excuse, the conduct of many French 
statesmen. All politicians on the Continent believe in secrecy 
on certain occasions as absolutely vital to the organism and 
quiet progress of the State. They never forgive a colleague 
who is indifferent to it, they protect it in all their servants by 
severe penal statutes, and they come at last to consider that 
it involves their personal honour. To tell lies in order to keep 
a secret is with many of them not only not blameable, but is 
an imperative duty; and when silence would be taken for a 
reply, and evasion is no longer possible, they perform their 
duty, sometimes with a] completeness which deceives the 
world. We cannot but believe that this has occurred more 
than once or twice in the discussions on the Dreyfus case, 
and on questions of foreign policy it is something like a 
regular rule. The Minister who on such « matter told a 
truth inconvenient to France would be denounced next 
morning in half the journals of Paris as a semi-traitor, 
possibly from idiotcy, possibly, also, from inability to resist 
the attractions of English or Jewish gold. 


And then there are the rules of the game. This condition of 
latent terror has existed in France, with intervals of respite, for 
more than a hundred years, ever since on January 21st, 1793, 
the head of Louis XVI. fell, and under it rules have grown up 
of which this country happily knows nothing. One of them, 
clearly, is to pardon methods of fence which in Britain are 
considered unpardonable. Here we are not very severe if an 
Opposition fights hard against a Bill privately acknowledged 
to be a Bill well worthy to pass. We think, even if we do not 
say, that the business of an Opposition is to oppose, and we let 
the national weal retreat for a moment into the background. 
We are not even enraged when good Nonconformists refuse 
to Bishops power to deal with “criminous clerks ” because, if 
they are dealt with, the Establishment, being purified, will 
become the stronger. The rules of the game prevent under 
such circumstances what would otherwise be just invective, 
and in France we suspect they prevent it in mucb more 








flagitious cases. There seems across the Channel to be a tacit 
understanding that as regards Parliamentary corruption and 
untruths uttered in Parliament from a Ministerial bench, in- 
vestigation is never to be pushed too far. Neither Opposi- 
tion nor opinion castigates the Panama business. We never 
remember a case in which the statement of a Minister 
on foreign or colonial politics cost him his portfolio, though 
we remember many—eg, on the Madagascar affair— 
in which inquiry would have demonstrated that mis- 
statements had been made, while not only was investigation 
suppressed in the Panama affair, but in the subsequent 
elections many believed to be guilty were, without any 
sifting of evidence, returned again. There is a tacit 
agreement that too much inquisitiveness is at least dis- 
courteous, and this agreement removes a restraint from the 
unscrupulous which in other countries is severely felt. The 
community is, in fact, not clean in the matter, and politicians 
do not try, unless they are men, as of course many are, of 
exceptional probity, to be cleaner than the community. 
The weight of opinion presses on all men, and especially on 
politicians, and when, as in France, it is not severe on 
deliberate misrepresentations, the temptation to use them as 
weapons of defence becomes almost irresistible. The con- 
sequence, of course, is that no politician’s word is completely 
trusted, that no Minister’s declaration ever ends discussion, 
and that the majority of men have to act without being more 
than half sure that they really know the facts. If France 
suffers any misfortune, the official account is always sup- 
posed to conceal a cataclysm, and a constitution perishes 
because its head has trained the nation to expect untruth. 





THE PLACE OF NATURAL ORNAMENT. 
HE figures as to the destruction of birds of rare 
plumage given by Mr. Alfred Newton in a letter to the 
Times on the plume trade are unpleasant reading. He 
shows that in a single year over thirty-five thousand 
birds of paradise alone were killed for importation to 
England. The special cruelty of the trade in egret plumes, 
for which these birds are shot while feeding their nestlings, 
can only be compared with that of the sealers who kill 
the mother seals at sea when they are suckling their 
young. Bat apart from any special form of inhumanity, this 
destruction of the birds of paradise is a clear waste and 
misuse of some of the most beautiful of “ natural commodi- 
ties.” The perfection of ornament seen in these birds, and in 
several other species, seems clearly intended as an end in 
itself, something the mere contemplation of which in the 
living bird is matter for profound satisfaction and esthetic 
pleasure. Natural ornament has reached its climax in the 
bird, and is the result of an elaborate combination. To 
take this masterpiece and transfer it to form part only of 
another scheme of ornament in dress must, in all probability, 
be an error in taste. Even the past-masters of the fine arts 
show the utmost delicacy and circumspection in appro- 
priating any elaborated natural ornament, as it appears 
on the creature as a whole, to the uses of art. In- 
stances of such appropriation by artists of distinction 
are so rare that they might be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. The use of the whole nautilus shell by Mr. Gilbert in 
his exquisite goldsmith’s work, and of some few other shells, 
such as the ear-shaped iridescent green Haliotis iris, is 
among the very few examples of the successful setting in a 
scheme of decoration of the combinations of form and colour 
designed by Nature. 

The parts, on the other hand, which Nature has combined 
in such highly decorated works of art as the paradise-birds, 
the peacocks, the pheasants, and humming-birds seem expressly 
intended to suggest not their direct transference from the bird 
to the costume, but their reproduction and use as a motive in 
decoration of any kind, whether in dress or design. Eiaborated 
ornament like the peacock “ eye” and other “‘ocelii,’ and the 
rare but exquisite designs in patterns found on plumage, on 
shells, and on some reptiles and insects, are found aot oniy 
in combination with other intense forms of ornament, such as 
brilliant hues, waving plumes, and iridescence in peacocks 
and paradise-birds, but also detached, in far more sober 
setting, often on creatures which have no connection of 
any kind with the birds which are noted for such gorgeous 
adornment. It is in these detached instances of the 
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occurrence of such ornaments, and not in the “set pieces” 
of Nature, that we find the best suggestions for their 
use in decoration. For the use, in dress, for instance, of 
such an ornament as the peacock “eye,” we must not look 
to its setting in the peacock’s tail. There it belongs to a 
scale of colours far too brilliant for our use. We cannot 
take and reproduce a square foot of that coloration for 
employment in ordinary fabrics, or the decoration of interiors, 
unless the size is very great, as in the interior of St. Paul’s. 
Even where the whole scheme has been borrowed and a 
* peacock room” produced the good effect is very doubtful. 


But if the occurrence of the peacock “eye,” one of the common 
instances of natural ornament, is traced in the decoration of 
other and less gorgeous species, the suggestions of Nature are 
found to be singularly complete. The colour in which it is set 
is, in most cases, acool darkish grey, made up of pencillings of 
black on white. It is used in this way on the plumage 
of the peacock pheasant, and of the polyplectron, while 
the component colours, an iridescent blue and_ black, 
are seen in the same contrast with the pencilled grey 
of the wild duck’s wing. In fish, some of which are 
marked with the peacock “eye” in great perfection, the 
same scheme is seen, Kecently at the “Zoo” the eared 
sunfish developed a brilliant peacock “eye” on each 
shoulder, the rest of the fish being of this cool grey. More 
than one species of fish assumes the peacock ornament 
in the breeding season, the small girardinus from Trinidad 
having it as strongly marked as the sunfish, and set on an 
even paler background. In butterflies, if the ornament is set 
in warmer colours than this grey, the “eye” itself is paler and 
less elaborated, as in the peacock buiterflies and certain of 
the silk moths. Other silk moths have the “eye” composed 
in pink and mauve, instead of in blue and black, and set on 
tawny. These are all hints for the use of natural ornament 
in human design, whether for dress or decoration of rooms or 
furniture. For examples of effective combinations of colour- 
ing for costume, apart from special forms or types of orna- 
ment, we must again look, not to the most striking and 
brilliant of birds and butterflies, which are perfected orna- 
ments in themselves, but to those in the second or third grade 
in the scale of colouring, the more sober pheasants, or the 
moths of the tropics, and even of England. On some of the 
less known pheasants designs are given ready-made for cos- 
tumes, perfectly balanced and contrasted and with the differ- 
ences of texture as well as of colour and pattern suggested by 
the lustre or dullness of the feathers which compose the 
parts. One species of pheasant exhibited at Amsterdam is 
“dressed ” in a combination of mottled grey, trimmed with a 
dull crimson and laced with green. The plumage suggests 
@ perfect walking dress for Loudon in autumn or winter. 


Of pure pattern, or the repetition of ornament, there are 
not many examples in bird-plumage, and most of those which 
exist are well known. The scale pattern, seen in perfection 
on the neck of the Argus pheasant ; the chequer, on the great 
Northern diver and certain caterpillars; and the reticulations 
on the skin of pythons and a few other snakes, are among the 
most striking. But the “spot” patterns, seen in birds, 
butterflies, and shells, are by no means as much appreciated 
as they deserve to be. The best of all the “spot” patterns is 
that recurring on the tragopans, the harlequin duck, and 
many small Australian finches, in which a small opaque-white 
spot, sometimes ringed with black, is scattered over a brilliant 
orange-chestnut ground. This would probably be very 
effective in silk, for trimming other material, though not for 
a whole costume. But it is only as “trimming” or “ panels” 
to different parts of the bird’s costume that it is used in Nature. 

A mine of suggestion for the use of natural ornament may 
be found among the immense variety of sea-shells. Among 
them pattern is found in its most artificial state of develop- 
ment, while the design on many seems as intentional as in a 
Roman pavement. The most artificial of any is the Voluta 
musica, a West Indian shell, in which there are bands of lines 
like the lines on music paper, spaced at regular intervals. 
The spaces between the lined spirals are filled in with dots of 
rosy-brown and violet-grey. The Harpa ventricosa, from 
Mauritius, has two highly artificial and effective forms of 
ornament. Very sharp, almost cutting, ridges run down it 
lengthways, with a twist like the grooves in a rifle-barrel. 





almost exactly like that kind of inner lining to the binding of 
books which is made by floating colours on oil and drawing 
through them a wire comb which leaves lines of elongated, 
seale-like tongues of various colours. The marbled cone-she]] 
from China has a regular pattern of almond-shaped white 
patches, set like cloisonné enamel, in dark-brown. Among 
other cone-sheils are some in which the whole surface jg 
divided into tiny scales of irregular size, edged with brown, 
as if marked in indelible ink. Over these at intervals are 
drawn bands of warm golden-brown, leaving the impression 
that the groundwork of the shell is overlaid at intervals with 
belts of transparent colour. 

The virgin cone is pinkish ivory-white, with a royal purple 
tail, and one tiny sea-snail has a pattern like a row of hare. 
bells, traced in black, all growing from the centre of its 
convolutions and spreading over its broader parts. One not 
very beautiful cowry has yellow rings apparently painted on itg 
back by an unskilful artist. One almost sees the brush-marks, 
and where the paint ran. Its name is Cyprea argus. But 
the most beautiful of all the cowries are those which depend 
for ornament, not on pattern, but on lustre and polish. The 
finest of all, the Cyprva talpa, from the Sandwich Islands, 
has always been regarded as the natural property of chiefs, 
It is said that an allied species found elsewhere is esteemed in 
exactly the same way. It is a shell not larger than a hen’s 
egg, but coloured below with brown shading into black so 
incredibly rich in tint that with the pale cloudy lights which 
appear throngh it, it surpasses the richness of tint of the 
finest furs. Tortoiseshell is not comparable to this 
exquisite cowry, which in addition to its tint has an 
incomparable natural polish. It is the “shiniest” of all 
natural objects, more highly polished even than the egg 
of the tinamou. This lustre and tint might possibly be repro- 
duced in Limoges enamel. But for direct suggestion of 
ornament one shell excels all others. It is a kind of “silver 
nun” like that found on our coasts, but of very different 
colouring. It is found in the Red Sea, and takes crimson as 
its appropriate colour. Monodonta Pharaonis is its scientific 
name. If it needsa popular one we would suggest that of 
‘*Pharaoh’s button.” There are varieties, differently tinted, 
but the one lying before us is perhaps the most brilliant. 
The spiral of the upper surface is made up of minute beaded 
lines in parallels, as if compact of beads threaded on wire. 
These beads are either dark crimson or pale rose-colonred, 
alternating, but at every seventh row each alternate bead is 
black instead of red. The higher up the spiral the beads run 
the paler they become, till at the point the shell is rose- 
coloured, not crimson. Beneath, at the mouth of the shell, 
and for so far up the interior as is visible, it is lined 
with glittering mother-of-pearl. A commoner form of this 
exquisite little shell has alternate black and red bands, a 
coarser exterior, and poorer lining. But the fine varieties are 
among the sea treasures what the humming-birds are among 
the beauties of the tropical forest. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
PERICLES AND Mi. GLADSTONE. 


(To THE Epitor or THE “ SPRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Tollemache, says in the 
Spectator of February 25th, “Mirabeau, when likening 
Lafayette to Cromwell, can hardly have dreamt, Frenchman 
though he was, of placing the French hero on the same 
level as the English.” I think this is a mistake, and that 
Mirabean did place Lafayette on a level with Cromwell, 
but in another sense than that conceived by Mr. Tolle- 
mache, and not as a hero. In a Life of Danton by me 
now in the press occars, by a coincidence, the following 
passage :— Lafayette was contemptuously called by Mira- 
beau ‘Grandison-Cromwell.’ Some modern writers have 
forgotten that Cromwell had not been rehabilitated in 
Mirabeau’s time, and that hypocrisy and cant were then 
recognised as parts of his character. Mirabeau meant to 
sneer at Lafayette, but meant something more. He cer- 
tainly did not mean to attribute to him such qualities as 
to-day would be associated with Cromwell’s name.” Then 
Mirabeau’s words are quoted showing that he considered 
Lafayette’s policy to be dictated by “hypocrisy and self- 





Crossways, between these ridges, it has purplish ornaments 





interest.” —I am, Sir, Xc., 


Marlborough, February 26th. A. H. Bressty. 
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THE FRENCH PRETENDERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
Srr,—Nothing is more interesting for a Frenchman than the 
attention you pay in your articles on France to the somewhat 
shabby and ridiculous intrigues of our national Pretenders. 
They do not deserve, certainly, so large a part of your 
valuable colamns. However, since you honour them with 
your interest, allow me to point out a curious confusion I 
noticed in your “ Notes of the Week” of February 25th. 
The twenty votes which were treated as spoiled paper—their 
happy beneficiary being legally ineligible—were not given to 
the Duc d’Orléans as you state, but to his cousin, the young 
explorer of Central Asia and Abyssinia, who accepted three 
years ago the cross of the Legion of Honcur from the 
Radical Cabinet of M. Bourgeois. The latter, the Prince 
Henri d’Orléans, who lives in Paris, isa son of the Duc de 
Joinville; the former, the Duc Philippe d’Orléans, who lives 
anywhere except in France, is a son of the Comte de Paris. 
For we are Incky enough to possess two Bonapartes, many 
Orléans, and a large supply of Bourbons. As a matter of 
fact, the total number of our various Pretenders is perhaps 
greater than the total number of their supporters. And you 
may be absolved for your venial confusion. But, as we say, 
«j].y-a d’Orléans et d’Orléans, comme il-y-a fagot et fagot.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Mavrice Kuan. 
296 Amhurst Road, N., February 2cth. 





THE NEW FOREST. 
{To THe Epitor oF THE “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Your correspondent, “A Non-Resident,” in the Spectator 
of February 25th, exactly gives the views of a great many of 
those who are residents in the New Forest. His question, 
“ What should we think if the Kensington Vestry asked for 
a bit of the Kensington Gardens to put up an electric plant 
on?” suggests the obvious answer to those who urge the 
necessity Of enclosing the open Forest to provide sites for 
gasworks, sewage farms, &c., for Lyndhurst and the other 
villages. The cause of all our Forest difficulties and agita- 
tions is simply this,—that the Office of Woods and Forests, 
the Official Verderer, and all the Crown officials steadily 
refuse to recognise the fact that the New Forest is a national 
property, and that it is their plain duty to administer its 
affairs for the benefit of the nation. When the promoters of 
the new Bill speak of public requirements and public needs, 
they always mean the public of Lyndhurst and the immediate 
neighbourhood, and they totally disregard the wishes or re- 
quirements of the great outside public. It is always assumed 
(vide the letter of the Official Verderer) that if the Crown and 
the commoners can come to an agreement in the matter, and 
settle the compensation to be given for the common 
rights destroyed, the outside public must also accept the 
arrangement whether it approves or disapproves. But 
surely no assumption can be more absurd. By the Act 
of 1877, as I understand it, the New Forest was handed 
over to the use and enjoyment, not of Lyndhurst and the 
neighbourhood only, but of the whole nation; and, if this be 
80, the citizens of Lyndhurst have no better or stronger right 
to disfigure, destroy, or curtail the open Forest than have 
the citifens of Bradford or Birmingham. Certainly, if it 
could be shown that Lyndhurst was in danger of being 
poisoned by its own sewage, and could only be saved by an 
encroachment on the rights common to all three towns, 
Birmingham and Bradford would generously and freely 
accept the situation, and waive their privileges. But the 
argument that Lyndhurst must be provided with a drainage 
field partially at the public expense, and must a/so be re- 
lieved of the cost of obtaining permission in the ordinary 
way—i.e., by promoting a Bill for the special purpose—is one 
that is not likely to be admitted by the rest of the community. 
This local principle once accepted would be tantamount to a 
repeal of the most important clauses of the Act of 1877,—a 
repeal which lovers of the New Forest, within and without 
its boundaries, will never be brought to contemplate with 
equanimity. —I am, Sir, &e., A RESIDENT. 








(To THE EpiITor OF THE “* SPECTATOR,”’] 
Srr,—I suppose I must reply to the suggestion of “ Seneschal” 
(Spectator, February 25th). He is “ancient,” as his name | 
implies, and not “up to date.” Expression of assent from the | 


Verderers, with or without conditions, is the last thing which 
the local Crown authorities desire to get. They wish to act 
without it. In the case of the Rifle Butt, to which I alluded, 
the Crown informed the Colonel that if he dared to ask for 
our assent (although it was well known that we were willing 
to give it for a time) he would lose the license of the Crown. 
Like a wise man, he elected to shout with the stronger. So it 
has been in other cases. We were powerless, because not 
backed up by the other commoners, who are liable now and 
then to be blind to their permanent interests. I take it that 
legally we might, as individual commoners, have borrowed 
picks and shovels, and ourselves proceeded in state to 
demolish it! But our dignity (such as it is) would have 
suffered, the work would have been very badly done, and the 
other commoners would have condemned us. So we left it 
alone,—wisely! The existing Verderers’ Court is a statutory, 
and nota Manor, Court. Any such presentment as “ Seneschal ” 
describes would be met by the plea that a license had been 
given by the Crown (Lord of the Manor), and that therefore 
the Verderers could not asa Court entertain the matter at al!. 
I do not say that this plea might not be fought, but it would 
be a long and expensive job.--I am, Sir, &c., 
Nebruary 27th. EVELYN ASHLEY. 


[We entirely agree with “A Resident” that in the Forest 
the paramount right is that of the whole nation, and not of 
any locality within the Forest. This correspondence must 
now close.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE STORY OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—While thanking you for your notice of my “Story of 
the Oxford Movement” allow me to say in connection with 
your remarks, which appear to question the statement that 





the doctrines of the Church of England of to-day are sub- 
stantially the same as those which were taught in the infant 
Church in Rome. My view is based rather upon the words 
of the late Lord Selborne, who in his “Defence of the 
Church” thus lays it down that “if the authorised doctrine 
and practice of the Church of England at the present day 
should be compared with that of the Christian Church gener- 
ally, including the Church of Rome in the days of Augustine, 
it would require a strong application of the theological 
microscope to discover any really substantial differences 
between them. Almost, if not everything, which the Church 
of England has since rejected as usurpation or corruption 
was then unknown.” I have quoted these words in the ap- 
pendix to my book. I should like to hear what your readers 
—learned in such matters—have to say on this point.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. H. F. Nye 
23 Old Bailey, E.C., February 25th. 





EUCLID AND HIS MODERN RIVALS. 
(To THF Epitor or THE “ SPrcTaToR.” 1] 
Sir,--When the Spectator styles Mr. Dodgson’s “ Euclid and 
his Modern Rivals” “the most humorous book ever written 
on any subject within the whole province of mathematics,” 
has it not forgotten Augustus de Morgan’s “ Budget of Para- 
doxes,” surely one of the most humorous books ever written 
on any subject? My quotation is from the Spectator of 
January 7th in a notice of “ Lewis Carroll’s” Life.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CHARLES J. GEDGF. 
Carpenteria, California, February 7th. 





THE FASCINATION OF ANIMALS. 

{To THE EpiTor or THE “ SprctaTor,”’] 
Str,—The author of your interesting article on “The 
Fascination of Animals,” in the Spectator of February 25th, 
attributes the capture of a brood of fledged birds, with their 





parent, by a snake, either to 2 momentary collapse of resolu- 
tion or to the rebound of over-stretched precaution. I once 
witnessed a similar disaster, due, I believe, to a sustained 
resolution to face death. A friendly tailor bird (Orthotomus 
sutorius) reared its offspring in the ieaves of a cissus which 
climbed my verandah at Poona. As j read at night in my 





easy chair, with a lamp beside me, I could have reached the 
nest with my hand, but the family had the fullest confidence 
in me. The small birds were just able to leave the nest when 
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a cobra discovered them, and filled its mouth with them. I 
was at lunch at the time, and the cries and distracted 
flutterings of the parent birds attracted my attention. 
Going out, I saw the cobra hurrying away across the drive 
to its shelter in a rockery. The birds flew at the enemy, 
evidently trying to assist the escape of one of the young 
birds that was alive in its mouth. I ran to the rescue, brt 
only reached the rockwork to see the cobra, by a sudden 
dart, seizing one of the parent birds, and withdrawing with it 
into the rockwork. The misery of the survivor as it flew from 
the cissus to the rockery, and back again, with cries of despair, 
was quite piteous. But I saw nothing, either in the plan of 
rescue adopted or in its execution, which looked like a collapse 
of resolution or over-confidence. “Catch me if you can, and 
let my fledgling escape,” seemed to be the plan of campaign. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. LEE-WARNER. 
Bickley, Kent, February 27th. 





[To THE EpiTor or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of February 25th, the writer of an 
article on “The Fascination of Anima!s” gives an instance of 
a hare which was so engrossed in watching an eagle that it 
allowed itself to be picked up. Among the farmers of York- 
shire it is a common trick, when the hares have left their 
forms in the evening, for two men to enter a field at opposite 
ends. One man, as soon as he enters, stands perfectly still, 
and the hare is so occupied in watching him, that it allows 
the second man to get within easy range.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. EL N. 





RAILWAYS AND COMPETITION. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
S1r,—In your article of February 25th on ‘ Railways and 
Competition” you say: “Competition is in the last resort 
valuable, because it is the chief, if not the only, begetter of 
public convenience,” and ‘Companies cannot successfully 
kill competition without an Act of Parliament.” You com- 
pared the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway and the 
South-Eastern Railway with the London and South-Western 
Railway as an example. As a resident in Exeter, I will give 
you some facts and figures to confute your statement. 
Previous to the London and South-Western Railway going 
to Bristol from Hxeter, and by that means competing with 
the Great Western Railway, the rate of goods was 5s. per ton, 
it is now 5s. 6d. To Bridgewater the rate was 2s. 6d., now, 
with competition, 3s. 6d.; to Crediton, formerly 1s. 9d., now 
2s. 6d.; to Newton St. Cyres, ls. 3d., now 1s. 9d.; to Morchard 
Road, 2s, 2d., now 4s. All goods local to Exeter are quite 20 
per cent. over the Great Western Railway charges. You will 
see by this that competition in this district has not benefited 
the community.—I am, Sir, &c., H. BarRTLett, 
19 Haldon Road, Exeter, February 27th. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE INFLUENZA. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE ‘* SpEcTaToR,’’] 

S1r,—Your correspondent Mr. Reginald Lucas, in his in- 
teresting letter in the Spectator of February 25th, demon- 
strates clearly that the “ hardy annual” with which we are 
now too well acquainted was a matter of common knowledge 
in the early days of the Queen’s reign. But apparently the 
malady would have had good grounds in 1837 for celebrating 
its own Diamond Jubilee, for its visitations must then have 
covered a period of at least sixty years. In “The Lame 
Lover” of Samuel Foote (1721-1777), Sir Luke Limp says: 
“Order Joe to run to Alderman Inkle’s in Threadneedle 
Street: sorry can’t wait upon him, but confined to bed two 
days with the new influenza.” If interest in this question is 
commensurate with the prevalence of the malady, apologies 
for thus intruding upon your space will not be expected.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ErneEsT §. Counson, 

12 South Norwood Hill, March Ist. 





AN UNKNOWN DONOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


(To THE EpiTor oF THE ** SPECTATOR,’ ] 
Sir,—Will you kindly state in your columns that the Rev. 
Charles Strémbom desires to thank some unknown friend in 
the Isle of Wight for the Spectator? My present address is 
Clarence Town, Long Island, Bahamas.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHARLES STROMBOM, 











—: 


POETRY. 


OLD FRIENDS. 


Au yes, our hands met here and there, 
Oar wandering eyes met now and then, 

About Life’s crowded thoroughfare,— 
But coldly seeing we were men. 





And looks are slight, and hands are slow, 
And words so hard to say, and weak ; 

Even the best the poets know 

- Mean more than even they can speak. 

Then Death struck lightning through the air; 
A rock was rent, set free a heart; 

And two old friends communion share 
When one lies speechless and apart. 


H. C. Beecutnge, 





ON A SOUTH AFRICAN FARM. 
On, the veldt-land, and the farm-land! 
And the country, wild and free— 
Where the air blows straight from heaven, 
Ob, ’tis there that I would be. 


In the far blue distance, 
The blue hills of "Nhlozane. 
An amber streak in the valley, 
The winding Umpofaan. 
Smoke breaths on the hill-side, 
Marking the panting train, 
Rest on the red-brown grass, 
Dying, for lack of rain. 


The blue-gums, whisper, rustling, 
As thro’ them the North wind flies, 
Whistling down the valley, 
Bidding the white mist rise— 
The scent of the wattle blossoms, 
From the plantation, on the hill, 
The song of the cicala, 
Ceaseless, loud, and shrill. 


The tinkle of the streamlet, 
Hidden in fern and weed,— 

The warmth and glamour of sunlight, 
The fragrance of grass-seed. 

The lowing of the cattle, 
As they wander to the kraal, 

The swish of the milk in the bucket, 
Tbe sunshine on the wall. 


The barking of the watch-dog, 

The scratching fowls on the iand, 
The shouts of happy children, 

And their ponies who will not stand. 
The scent of the Boer tobacco, 

As the farmer lights his pipe. 
The waggon toiling, creaking, 

Laden with mealies, gathered ripe. 


Oh, the veldt-land, and the farm-land! 
And the country, wild and free— 
Where the air blows straight from heaven, 
Oh, ’tis there that I would be. 
Lopitt. 








BOOKS. 


—_———_ 
THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING AND 
ELIZABETH BARRETT.* 


“ POMEGRANATES you may cut deep down the middle and sce 
into, but not hearts.” So wrote Robert Browning to Elizabeth 
Barrett in 1845, quoting her own words. Whether itis right or 
wrong to publish the most sacred and intimate thoughts of two 
human beings who are beyond criticism or defence is a question 
that will be answered according as curiosity or reverence shal! 
weigh the heavier. It is true that the reverse side of the 
shield to curiosity is sympathetic interest, and that reverence 





* The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, 2 vols- 
London: Smith, Hider, and Co, [21s,] 
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may sometimes be diverted into overstrained sentiment. 
Fortunately the responsibility of publishing or destroying 
these particular love-letters rested with him in whose charge 
they had been left, so the general reader is free to read or to 
refrain, and in most cases he reads. There is something 
extraordinarily touching in the gradual unfolding of the 
romance in which two poets play the parts of hero and 
heroine. The very circumstances of Elizabeth Rarrett’s long 
seclusion from the world in which she was already a celebrity, 
though personally unknown, forced her to make “talking 
by post ” her chief means of communication. Though we see 
very clearly the almost morbid shrinking from publicity, 
that even made her object to a dedication from her 
poet-lover because: “I could not bear to have words 
from you which the world might listen to,” we must 
also remember the literary side of her character, which 
made her “ value letters as the moat vital part of literature,” 
and count her own wish to destroy papers that were sacred to 
herself for personal reasons, a “natural weakness” that need 
not be set up as an example to other “minds and acts.” 


These letters, which began by Robert Browning writing an 
eager appreciation of her “‘ living poetry ” to Elizabeth Barrett 
in January, 1845, and continued until their secret marriage in 
September of the following year, contain a minute record of 
the intervening months. Even the gaps caused by visits 
that grew more numerous as months went on are in a measure 
supplied by the dropped threads of conversation picked up in 
the next letters. Some of the chief interest lies in the letters 
addressed by poet to poet before they had met face to face. 
Abstract discussions on poetry soon give way to discussions on 
more personal topics. We feel the delicate fibres of confidence 
put forth by Elizabeth Barrett’s quivering sensibility, ready 
to be withdrawn at the faintest suspicion of doubt or non- 
comprehension, while the more robust nature of Robert 
Browning, beginning with characteristic impetuosity in his 
very first letter,—“ I love your verses with all my heart,” and 
“T love you too,”—soon looks forward to the spring which 
should admit him behind the screen, and prays his new corre- 
spondent not to “lean out of the window” when his own foot was 
only “on the stair,” and pours his own sunshine on her shaded 
life.” There is a touching passage in “FE. B. B.’s” seventh 
letter, in which she muses aloud on the comparative thoughts 
of her life and his :—“ You seem to have drunken of the cup of 
life full, with the sun shining on it. I have lived only 
inwardly; or with sorrow for a strong emotion.” And in 
the same letter she touches on the keynote of her secluded 
life :—“ I have lived all my chief joys, and indeed all emotions 
that go warmly by that name and relate to myself personally, in 
poetry and in poetry alone.” It was difficult for one so mis- 
trustful of herself, and so morbidly sensitive, who had become, 
as she expressed it later in happier days, used to living ‘‘ with 
her face so close against the tombstones that there seemed no 
room even for the tears,” to believe at first in the gift of love 
so freely offered to her. She was even grateful to her beloved 
‘Flush’ for staying in her dull room when he might have 
been outside in the sunshine. The effect of light and shade 
produced by these letters, the gradual absorption of sunlight 
and abandonment of the morbid shadowy life that had 
accepted death us the only outlet, is deeply interesting, and so 
is the contrast between Browning’s eagerly-chivalrous desire 
to set her free, and her unselfish renunciation of such a 
sacrifice. Yet hers was a nature unsatisfied and craving for 
love. She applies to herself the words of Madame de Staél: 
“Jamais je n’ai pas été aimée comme j’aime,” and owns 
that she has understanding enough to discern his height 
above her, and the capacity to love him better than other 
women, from owing him so much more:—“To many, you 
might be better than all things while one of all things: to me, 
you are instead of all—to many, a crowning happiness—to 
me, the happiness itself. From out of the deep dark pits 
men see the stars more gloriously.” By degrees the sunlight 
flooded the darkened life, the angel troubled the waters, and 
the crowning “ miracle” was wrought. How the timid spirit 


nerved itself to the effort of escaping from chains woven 
with ingenious cruelty by her own father, and took the 
guidance of her life in her own hands, is told circum- 
stantially; also how difficult the planning of such a secret 
escape could be before the universal extension of railroads 
and the days of railway guides, 





The letters have been published just as they were written, 
with no suppressions, and also with no notes or links of ex- 
planation. There is naturally a good deal of repetition and 
of twisting and turnings of the verb “to love,” which leads, 
as Browning says, to the “ missing of instant understanding 
—(for it does not amount to misunderstanding).” Elizabeth 
Barrett writes with more ease than her correspondent, who 
often entangles himself in the thread of his sentences and 
“subtleties of thought,” and fails to make his meaning clear; 
indeed she tells him so:—‘A good deal of what is called 
obscurity in you, arises from a habit of subtle association; so 
subtle that you are probably unconscious of it...... and 
the effect of which is to throw together on the same level and 
in the same light, things of likeness and unlikeness—till the 
reader grows confused as I did, and takes one for another.” 
No better definition of Browning’s obscurity has ever been 
written. But the letters contain much also that is of more 
general interest. Elizabeth Barrett sketches her visitors and 
correspondents for his amusement, and begs him not to betray 
to Mrs. Jameson or Miss Martineau her secret belief as to the 
inferiority of women’s mind and intellect, minds of quicker 
movement than men, but of less power and depth, George Sand 
seeming to her the only living woman who justifies an opposite 
opinion; while Browning answers that George Sand teaches him 
nothing, though he agrees that the French romance-writers 
totally outdo and eclipse the English. He confesses to an 
“ odd liking for vermin,”—spiders, snails, and newts :— 

“ What a fine fellow our English water-eft is; ‘Triton paludis 

Linnaei ’—e come guizza (that you can’t say in another language ; 
cannot preserve the little in-and-out motion along with the 
straightforwardness !)—I always loved all those wild creatures God 
‘sets up for themselves’ so independently of us, so successfully, 
with their strange happy minute inch of a candle, as it were, to 
light them; while we run about and against each other with our 
erent cressets and fire-pots. I once saw a solitary bee nipping a 
leaf round till it exactly fitted the front of a hole; his nest, no 
doubt; or tomb, perhaps—‘ Safe as (dipus’s grave-place, ’mid 
Colone’s olives swart’—(Kiss me, my Siren!) Well, it seemed 
awful to watch that bee—he seemed so instantly from the teach- 
ing of God!” 
And Miss Barrett writes of ‘Flush’ and her childish love of 
bluebottles and field-mice and horror of bats. What would 
the two poets have said to Barrack-Room Ballads, for 
instance, when we read of Miss Barrett’s asking Browning 
seriously whether he considers “ the sailor-idiom to be lawful 
in poetry,” because she does not, and his answering :—“ The 
Sailor Language is good in its way; but as wrongly used 
in Art as real clay and mud would be, if one plastered 
them in the foreground of a landscape in order to attain 
to so much truth; at all events, the true thing to en- 
deavour is the making a golden colour which shall do every 
good in the power of the dirty brown.” To which Miss 
Barrett rejoins that the illustration by the yellow clay 
expresses her meaning with precision :—“ Art without an ideal 
is neither nature nor art. The question involves the whole 
difference between Madame Tussaud and Phidias.” <A 
luminous faith and deep reverence for religion is reflected 
from the pages of both letter-writers. Elizabeth Barrett 
writes with great sympathy of her friend, Miss Bayley, who 
believed in no soul and no future state :— 

“In the face of those conclusions she said she was calm and 

resigned. It is more than I could be, as I confessed. My whole 
nature would cry aloud against the most pitiful result of the 
struggle here,—a wrestling only for the dust, and not for the 
crown, What a resistless melancholy would fall upon me if I 
had such thoughts !—and what a dreadful indifference. All grief, 
to have itself to end in !—all joy, to be based upon nothingness ! 
—all love, to feel eternal separation under and over it! Dreary 
and ghastly it would be! I should not have strength to love 
you, { think, if I had such a miserable creed. And for life itself 
ee ce would it be worth holding on such terms,—with our 
blind Ideals making mocks and mows at us wherever we turned ? 
A game to throw up, this life would be, as not worth playing to 
an end!” 
A love of flowers was one of the first links in the chain that 
finally bound them to each other, and Elizabeth Barrett’s 
intense love of Nature finds a touching expression, when like 
Persephone she once more stood on the grass, “the green 
under the green,” and felt the “ green shadow ” of a tree. 

We have left no space to refer to the numerous lights 
thrown on the “Sonnets to the Portuguese” by phrases in 
these letters, such as Browning’s allusion to his “ cuckoo- 
song” of love, and his request for a lock of hair, Lovers of 
the sonuets will find these out for themselves, 
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Altogether we venture to think that no such remarkable 
and unbroken series of intimate letters between two remark- 
able people has ever been given to the world, and though we 
do not find it possible to admit that it was right that hearts 
should be laid bare in such a fashion, for daws if they will to 
peck at, yet undoubtedly the world is richer for such records 
of a fascinating romance, and for the example of manly 
chivalry and womanly devotion set by Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, poets. The governing maxim, it 
seems to us, should have been: “I could not bear to have 
words from you which the world might listen to.” 





CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE.* 

Tus volume was briefly noticed in our columns a few weeks 
ago. We need not apologise for returning to it in view of the 
intense interest with which its subject is regarded at the 
present time. This subject, briefly put, is the comprehen- 
siveness of the English Church, with a special reference to 
the difficulties of those who do not feel themselves able to 
accept the whole system of dogma that is implicitly or ex- 
plicitly stated in the formularies of the Church. ‘Don’t give 
up church-going,’ says the preacher to his audience—the 
volume consists of sermons delivered from the pulpit of St. 
Peter's, Vere Street—‘ because there are some things in the 
Church services which are beyond your faith. He begins by 
some plain words about the practical danger to the spiritual 
life of abandoning the practice of worship. “As the life of 
man is higher in organised society than in solitude, so is the 
spiritual life of man higher in the church than in the 
cell, whether the cell be that of the agnostic or that of 
the Catholic.” This is well said, for it addresses a serious 
argument to those who have a sincere reason for keeping 
away from worship. We are not sure whether the sarcasms 
with which the preacher assails the insincere are not below 
his dignity. The second and third sermons treat generally 
the question whether a worshipper can honestly join in 
services which do not coincide, whether it be by excess or by 
defect, with his own belief. The following passage may be 
taken as characteristic of his position :— 

“The finality of logic is fanaticism. 
threaten you, but it cannot hurt you, 


* Nor blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him.’ 


Do not let it triumph and turn you out of the Church because 
you cannot believe all that it professes to believe. If you cannot 
appropriate the whole loaf, do not let it take from you the half 
or the quarter. If some part of the service is out of harmony 
with your convictions or feelings, be silent; let it pass, allowing 
those to use it who may find it ahelp. If it is indeed a truth, 
the day may come when you too will perceive it and adopt it, like 
St. Thomas, who in one assembly of the faithful was unable to 
believe in the resurrection of Christ, but was convincedSof it in 
another.” 

In the sermons that follow the preacher takes the different 
parts of the Prayer-book, sketches their history, expounds 
their meaning, and suggests possible modifications, always 
with a view to setting the door as wide open as may be. 

Now, though we find ourselves in very general agreement 
with Mr. Page Roberts, and sympathise entirely with his 
purpose, we cannot help doubting whether he would not 
have done better to leave unsaid, cr at least to have post- 
poned to another opportunity, some of the things which 
we find in these discourses. He desires, we understand, 
above all things, to be practical. Is it practical to aspire 
to an expurgated Psalter and a Lectionary revised for 
a second time? Are these things within the range of possible 
change? We quite see that there are verses in many of the 
Psalms, and some whole Psalms, which are not in accord 
with Christian feeling. But does any one seriously believe 
that it would be possible to obtain anything like a general 
acquiescence in having these portions of the Psalter struck 
out? There are Old Testament lessons which breathe the 
spirit of which we may say with the authority of the Master 
Himself that itis not the spirit of the Gospel. (The very 
story which called forth the rebuke to the sons of Zebedee is 
read, though not on a Sunday.) But is it ia the least degree 
likely that a second Revision of the Lectionary would be 
acceptable, when even the first has scarcely yet been met 
with universal approval? We do not at all wish to forbid 
the discussion of these matters, but let the discussion be at 


Obscurantism may 
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the proper time and in the proper place. This time and thig 
place are not, we take it, to be found in the occasion which 
has called forth these sermons. Is there not a danger 
that the special audience which the preacher addresses may 
retort,—‘ Yes, when you have expunged these objectionable 
Psalms, these chapters which breathe a pre-Christian spirit, 
then, but not till then, we will take part in your worship’? 
It seems to us that the only practical plan is to take the 
services as they stand, and set forth such an accommodation 
of them to the consciences of those who stumble at this or 
that part of them as may be consistent with honesty. And 
this accommodation must come in substance to something 
like this. Christianity is the offspring of Judaism, and in 
the records of the parent faith we have the process of develop, 
ment by which the offspring came to be what it is, The 
contrasts as well as the resemblances are fall of instruction 
and comfort. 

The Creeds certainly present more difficulty. The 
Athanasian Creed may be put, for the present purpose, 
out of the question. Whatever burden it may be to the 
minister who is bound, as far at least as rubrics go, to repeat 
it on certain days, the layman is allowed to receive itin a 
decent silence which cannot be construed into assent, 
But assent tothe Apostles’ Creed is required of the candidate 
for baptism, and to the Nicene of those who would 
join in the Holy Communion. Mr. Page Roberts’s answer to 
the difficulty is this. There are passages in the Athanasian 
Creed which many pass in silence, “so if in either of the 
other two Creeds there are statements you cannot understand, 
cannot present to your mind so as to hold them in intelligent 
assent, or about which you are perplexed and undecided—at 
such times be silent, and wait if perchance that which now is 
clear to some may in the future become clear to you.” This 
goes some part of the way, but it does not go the whole. It 
does not cover the case of a sponsor who has to affirm his 
entire assent to the Creed. It is somewhat anomalous that 
one who joins in the worship, and even participates in the 
Communion, should not be able to assent to the baptismal 
formula of belief. 

But though we point out these difficulties it is with no 
desire to depreciate Mr. Page Roberts’s thoughtful and able 
sermons. They will, we are sure, be a source of help and 
strength to many readers and deserve special praise and 
support at a time when the spirit of comprehension, or, to 
give it a higher name, the wider Christian charity, so greatly 
needs to be kept in constant remembrance. 





MYSTERIES OF POLICE AND CRIME* 
THERE is probably no society so disappointing as that of 
notorious criminals,—such is the conclusion to which we are 
forced after reading Major Griffiths. Nearly all the acts 
which he narrates were stupid things done by stupid people 
in a stupid way. There are of course great exceptions like 
Charles Peace, who plainly found all the exhilaration of 
sport in the exercise of his abilities. He had not the mere 
manual dexterity of a common burglar; he played a part or 
several parts through life, and he played them with a zest. 
One day entering a chemist’s shop near his well-appointed 
house at Norwood, he was smoking a cigar of excellent aroma, 
“Where do you get those cigars?” said the chemist, for 
apparently the great man conversed affably with his trades- 
men. “I steal them,” said Peace. The chemist, entering into 
the humonr of his respectable customer, said: “I wish you 
would steal me some.” “I will,” said Peace; and he did. 
Now this was exactly the conduct of the great diplomatist 
who always told the truth knowing that he would never be 
believed. Peace, unlike most criminals, had a long and 
brilliant career. The rest nearly always succumb after their 
first coup. They yield to foolish virtues, and are prodigally 
generous, without thinking of the comment excited; or 
to a more foolish vanity. They are as much interested 
in their own doings as the budding author, and if only 
Romeike were allowed to open a confidential department, 
there is no class in the country that would furnish him such 
valuable clients. One repeatedly reads that among the 
leading pitces de conviction was a bundle of press cuttings 
referring to the crime. This, however, is a pardonable weak- 


* Mysteries of Police and Crime; a General Survey of Wrongdoing and its Pure 
swit, By Major Arthur Griffiths, 2 vols, London; Cassell and Oo. [2ls.] 
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ness, the foible of an artist, and it is found in the case of 
men like Voirbo, in whom the imaginative conception of 
srime was developed by a connection with the police force. 
He was a police spy himself, and his crime was only brought 
home to him by a masterpiece of detective ingenuity, which is 
admirably recounted by Major Griffiths, The murder for 
which he was executed was a deed done with a reasonable and 
sufficient motive in a way carefully and artistically thought 
out; and it seems probable that it was not his first attempt. 
This suggests the reflection that our opening remark may 
have been unjust. Major Griffiths writes of the criminals 
who were detected; but no doubt the really superior minds 
were those who escaped. Indeed, we are reminded of the 
dictum of a great detective,—“ Murders will out—at the least, 
the stupid ones.” 


Also the notoriety earned by crime bears no proportion to 
the intellect displayed in the commission of it. Just as Mr, 
Hall Caine is by far more widely read than Mr. Henry James, 
so any common brutal murderer who cuts a throat in the 
street gains a vogue denied to the delicate and subtle artist 
in forgery. And the truth is that the best talent among 
criminals in our day eschews murder. The risk is too great 
and the reward too small, Crime is not less cruel than ever 
it was, but it moves with the spirit of the age, it 
takes forms which will not shock contemporary feelings, 
nor even the sensibilities of the perpetrator. Just as 
rich men do their charity by machinery, and send a cheque 
to some organisation, that stands between them and the in- 
dividual sufferings which may harass them or play unduly 
upon their feelings, so our criminals rob and murder at 
second hand, neither seeing nor seen by their victims. The 
highest form of crime and the completest—the worst morally 
and the best intellectually—aims not at revenge, which is, after 
all, natural and may be to some extent excusable, but at per- 
sonal aggrandisement. This is a form of crime which if it be 
carried out according to the existing code of morals, public 
opinion will always condone. The code varies, but not the 
condonation. In the days of the Borgias, to be an acces- 
sory before the fact of murder was at worst an indiscretion ; 
to-day the promoter of fraudulent companies who devastates 
society, preying upon weakness, enjoys an impunity so com- 
plete that his vocation, though admirably lucrative, seems 
lacking in excitement as compared with other forms of crime. 
In America the vocations are not always kept distinct. 
Gentlemen provide themselves with capital for the flotation 
of companies by the manufacture of bank-notes, and supple- 
ment speculation by bank robberies on a large scale. Forgery 
is a main resource with them; indeed, its presence in finance 
appears to be the one trait which marks off the felon from the 
exceptionally gifted promoter. For criminals of this class 
America seems to be the ideal climate. A certain Mr. 
Canter, who “had taken high honours in the medical schools 
and had sometimes contributed articles to the Press written 
with judgment and vigour,” was at last secured by the 
police, and though very probably, like Walter Sheridan, 
another of these gentry, he laid out large sums on defence—or 
perhaps because he could not, like Skeridan, expend £4,000 
for the purpose—he was convicted. That was of course 
deplorable, but by no means so bad as it sounds :— 

“While in Sing Sing he was treated more like an honoured 
guest than afelon doing time, and had the pick of the many snug 
billets provided in that easy-going prison for its most favoured 
inmates, At one time he kept the gaol records, and thus had 
access to the particulars of all other inmates, their antecedents, 
crimes, sentences, and so forth. He turned this knowledge to 
good account, and invented a system of tampering with the dis- 
charge book so as to reduce the term of imprisonment of any one 
for a stipulated sum. By the agency of certain chemicals he 
erased entries and substituted others, all in favour of the 
prisoner. He was not subjected to any prison rule save detention 
for the allotted term, and this must have oppressed him little, for 
he went in and out through the prison gates much as he liked, 
drove a smart team of horses, and paid frequent visits te New 
York to see his friends. It was greatly suspected that some of 
the prison officials who winked at his escapades were also impli- 
cated in his frauds.” 

Confinement under these conditions (which would satisfy 
even the exigencies of Mr. William O’Brien for his 
political clients) must agreeably diversify existence; it is 
a sort of academic retreat in a university where the 
recluse can lay the foundation of profitable acquain- 
tanceships. One reads without surprise that Canter on his 


liberation started a Central Fire Insurance Company which 
did very well on a capital consisting of £40,000 in notes, 
also chemically treated. 


As America is to be recommended, on the whole, 
to the criminal (provided he keep clear of Judge Lynch), 
so among crimes poisoning is undoubtedly the safest. 
It is the crime for which cooks are convicted, and which 
doctors could with almost certain impunity commit. Major 
Griffiths states, indeed, that there are no vegetable poisons 
available which can escape the chemical tests; but the 
point is that the chemical tests are very seldom applied, 
A Dutchwoman called Van der Linden seems to have poisoned 
promiscuously over a hundred people before her career 
was checked. Yet she used arsenic, which does not 
simulate the effects of any disease, and can be detected with 
certainty; and like several other poisoners, she openly 
paraded her powers, foretold people’s early deaths, and 
the rest. A European poisoner has this advantage, that we 
all dislike a scandal, and unless there is flagrant cause for 
suspicion, accept death as a natural solution. In West 
Africa, where death is never regarded as a natural effect, but 
caused by some hostility, the ordeal is administered after a 
man’s death to all persons who may be supposed to have an 
interest in it, beginning with the wife or wives. Miss 
Kingsley remarks that the ordeal was suppressed under 
European influence in a particular district, and the result 
was & surprising increase in the mortality that comes from 
the cooking-pot. At Sierra Leone, some years ago, the 
regimental mess had a cook, otherwise satisfactory, but 
vehemently suspected of having administered poison to one 
or two personal enemies. He was dismissed as a measure 
of precaution, but such was the terror inspired by his 
accomplishments, that no one could be induced to take 
his place, and he was accordingly reinstated with a warn- 
ing. The prevalence of poisoning is, indeed, one of the 
permanent and enduring features of life in that amiable 
country; yet in West Africa there is no system of life 
insurance. Major Griffiths grimly suggests that the marked 
decrease in the number of poisoning cases of late years may 
be attributable, not to the increased facilities of detecting 
poison, but to the increased knowledge of means to escape 
suspicion. With this cheerful suggestion we leave the sub- 
ject, merely adding that these two volumes should be certain 
of an enormous sale, as they will naturally form a part of the 
library of every novelist. One jewel of a story may be given 
as a specimen. In 1812 M. Pasquier, Prefect of Paris, dis- 
covered a secret printing office, where a number of first-class 
workmen were working by night only. The house was strongly 
barricaded, but after a sharp fight his men broke in and 
seized a quantity of spurious Austrian and Russian notes. 
The whole seizure, plant and prisoners, was conveyed to the 
Prefecture. Suddenly there descended upon the scene 
Savary, Minister of Police, who explained that the manufac- 
tory was started by Napoleon’s orders. The notes were for 
use in the forthcoming Russian campaign. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


PLEASANT memories of Miss Findlater’s earlier novel, 
Over the Hills, kindled expectations which her new work 
has more than fulfilled. In Betty Musgrave she has 
chosen a singularly painful theme, yet such is the dignity 
and delicacy with which it is handled that the choice is fully 
justified. Betty is the daughter of Anglo-Indian parents, 
brought up in Scotland by a maiden aunt in happy ignorance 
of her mother’s true character. But on the death of her 
father, soon followed by that of her aunt, and on the return 
of her mother, Betty’s enlightenment is not long deferred. 
Mrs. Musgrave is a hopeless dipsomaniac, who begs, borrows, 
and steals to obtain the wherewithal to gratify her craving. 
Her extravagance soon exhausts their resources; the house 
in Scotland is sold, and mother and daughter migrate to 





*(1.) Betty Musgrave, By Mary Findlater. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.] 
—(2.) The Puritans. By Arlo Bates. London: Constable and Co, [63.)—— 
(3.) Warp and Weft. By Violet Hobhouse. London: Skeffington and Son. (3s. 6d.) 
—(4.) Frangois the Valet, By G. W. Appleton. London: C. A, Pearson. [6s.] 
——(5.) Lone Pine, By R. B. Townshend, London: Methuen and Cv, [6s.]— 
(6.) I'he Amazing Lady, By M. Bowles. London; William Heinemann. [ts.] 
——(7.) Michael Dred, Detective. By Marie Connor Leighton and Robert 


Leighton. London: Grant Richards. [3s. 6d.)——(8.) A Marriage in China. 
By Mrs. Archibald Little. London: William Heinemann. [6s.]——(9.) Jock’s 
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lodgings in London. The story is in the main a record of 
long and unavailing heroism on the part of the girl under 
conditions calculated to impair the strongest nerve, and her 
trials are only enhanced by her keen capacity for innocent 
enjoyment and the tantalising glimpses of happiness which 
fall across her path. Although the motive aad the 
surroundings make for squalor, the nobility of the central 
character, and the respect and sympathy she inspires 
in all who have any spark of goodness in their com- 
position, remove the recital from the category of gratuitous 
tragedy. The dingy boarding-house, with its nondescript 
déclassés lodgers, is glorified by Betty’s presence, while 
welcome relief is afforded in the most gloomy pages of the 
story by the invincible optimism of the landlady, a genial 
Bohemian with an amazing gift of euphemism. Mrs. Trevose 
is not only an exquisitely humorous character, but she proves 
a true friend to the heroine in the darkest hours of her life. 
Rescue arrives from an unexpected quarter—not from Betty’s 
fair-weather lover, but a rough, coarse-fibred “outsider” 
named Drake, whose latent chivalry is fired by the spectacle 
of her undeserved distress. Impossible as a lover, Drake 
effaces himself with heroic unselfishness in the interests of 
the more eligible suitor, and a most touching story is brought 
to a thoroughly natural conclusion. 


The Boston to which we are introduced in Mr. Arlo Bates’s 
brilliant novel is one wholly unfamiliar to most British 
readers. The vulgar view is one which regards Boston as 
holding much the same position amongst American cities as 
Balliol amongst Oxford Colleges,—the home, that is, of 
culture not always untinged by a consciousness of its own 
superiority, where brains have the precedence of birth, 
beauty, dollars, or dress, and the atmosphere is almost 
oppressively literary. According to the New York comic 
papers, the Boston babies lisp in polysyllables, the men are 
prigs, and the women blue-stockings. But if Mr. Bates is to 
be accepted as a trustworthy guide, the Bostonians of to-day, 
or, to be more precise, the wives of the leading Bostonians, 
vie with Mrs. Atherton’s Californian heroines in their beauty, 
their love of luxury, and the unrestrained assertion of 
their individuality, their chief object in life being the dis- 
covery of novel forms of spiritual dissipation, ethical jugglery, 
and intellectual gymnastics. This feverish pursuit of the 
exotic and eccentric is defended by one of the dramatis 
persone in a passage which emphasises the ironical character 
of the title: “We are the children of the Puritans, you 
know, and have inherited a twist toward the ethical and super- 
natural so strong that we have to have these things served up 
even in our amusements.” The Puritans can hardly be said 
to have a genuine hero or heroine, but the interest is centred 
in the fortunes of two young Boston theological students, who, 
obliged to seek shelter with friends and relations owing to 
the burning of their Clergy House, are initiated by their fair 
hostesses into all the strange and extravagant “spiritual 
dissipations” affected by the smart intellectual women. They 
attend the lecture of a Persian mystic, a spiritualist medium’s 
séance, and listen to the eloquent blasphemies of a faith-healer. 
Here is, in short, a modern and sophisticated version of the 
temptation of St. Anthony, with results more or less in 
keeping with the temperaments of the two students. Both 
of them fall a prey to the tender passion, and both endure 
many torments at the hands of their fair inquisitors, but 
whereas, in the case of Philip Ashe, the ascetic instinct wins 
a hard-fought victory, and he finds an ultimate haven in the 
Church of Rome, love leads Maurice Wynne into the paths 
of agnosticism. The contest between these ignorant bookish 
boys and the brilliant witty sirens who enslave their senses 
is more than unequal, and no credit attaches to the facile 
victories of the latter. As for Mrs. Chauncy Wilson’s 
amazing electioneering campaign on behalf of one of the 
candidates for a vacant bishopric, it would be interesting to 
know whether Boston critics will accept the satire as legiti- 
mate. In any case it is not a particularly amiable picture. 
But it is not Mr. Bates’s function to be amiable; witness his 
obiter dicta that “an entire lack of moral sense frequently 
gives to a woman an air of complete candour and purity”; 
and again, “ Religious fervour is nourished by martyrdom, 
but it is seldom proof against ridicule.” 


Until comparatively recently, the North of Ireland had lain 
almost unexploited as a field for fiction since the days of 
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Carleton. But lately, inspired perhaps by the success of Mr, 
Barrie, and certainly influenced by Kailyard methods, 
whole school of Northern idyllists has sprung up, from the 
elegiac Miss Jane Barlow to the rollicking ‘‘ Mac.” A promising 
recruit in these ranks is Mrs. Hobhouse, whose tale of rural 
life in Antrim marks a great improvement on her earlier 
novel. Warp and Weft offers nothing strikingly original in 
the way of plot or incident. It is not the first or the 
thousandth time in fiction that a high-minded heroine hag 
been estranged by trickery from her true love, and consented, 
to stave off a father’s bankruptcy, to wed a rich, underbred, 
and unscrupulous suitor. Esther McVeagh’s lot is indeed 
hard, for we have not the slightest confidence in Sam 
Martin’s continued repentance. Nemo repente fuit—sane- 
tissimus, and when a treacherous bully is let off cheaply, 
he generally recommences without much delay. If, how. 
ever, the story is a by no means convincing lesson of 
the value of forgiveness, it is redeemed from insignificance by 
the admirable fidelity with which the homely aspects of life in 
a North of Ireland village are set forth, and by the striking 
portrait of old Ann, the village Sibyl, who though living on 
two shillings a week allowed her by the Union, held her head 
higher than any of her neighbours, and looked down upon 
all parvenus. “If she could not remember their names ag 
belonging to the county for nearly a century, she thought 
them hardly fit to bring her offerings of their worldly goods, 
certainly not worthy to sit and warm themselves while the 
turf they had given her burned brightly on her hearth. She 
was an aristocrat and a Tory, and she was both courted and 
feared by the very people on whose alms she lived; to have 
her good word was a warrant of respectability.” Ann’s con- 
versation fully bears out this analysis, and if the leading 
personages were as interesting, or their talk as pointed, the 
book would be delightful instead of meritorious. But that is 
exactly the point in which talent differs from genius,—in the 
creation of superlative central figures. Many second-rate 
novels have first-rate minor characters. 


Francois the Valet illustrates the distressing results to 4 
young and blameless officer of being confused with a name- 
sake who had eloped with his Colonel’s wife. Hubert Darrell, 
summoned to England to his mother’s death-bed, finds that 
his betrothed, believing the worst of him, has married an 
elderly Baronet. It remains for Mr. G. W. Appleton to 
describe how Darrell unmasks a vile conspiracy, vindicates 
his mother’s name, convicts the Baronet of bigamy as well 
as robbery, and rescues his stolen bride. In achieving these 
ends the harassed hero is largely aided by a famous French 
detective, disguised as the Baronet’s valet. The story is 
briskly told with precisely that amount of delicacy and 
distinction of manner and style which could be expected 
of an author who has entitled one of his works The Co- 
Respondent. Mr. R. B. Townshend’s Lone Pine is a 
realistic romance of New Mexico, with a first-rate fighting man 
as hero. Liberal in the matter of horrors—the chapter which 
describes the American’s single-handed fight with eleven 
Navajoes quite out-Haggards Mr. Haggard in his goriest 
mood—there is romance as well as ruthlessness in this picture 
of wild life in the Far West. The dedication is worth 
quoting : “To my friends in Santiago, red and white, and in 
memory of a brindled bulldog.” Mr. Townshend has evi- 
dently “ been there,” and his book has the life and movement 
inspired by first-hand knowledge of the country and people, 
——Miss Magda Stacpoole, who fills the title-réle of The 
Amazing Lady, had an “astounding” and “ poignantly 
lovable” mouth, a “ ridiculously fascinating nose,” a *‘ won- 
derful walk,” and a “flood of black hair” which, under the 
influence of a violet background, “retained a tempestuous 
richness that denied thinness of disposition.” Her engage- 
ment to, and ultimate rescue from, a delirizrsly decadent 
lover is described with an intoxicating exuberance of poly- 
syllabic preciosity.——Michael Dred, Detective, is an elaborate 
murder-puzzle, in which half a dozen persons, from a Peer to 
a butler, are involved in suspicion, and the reader is success- 
fully kept in suspense as to the real culprit until the closing 
chapters of the book. Mr. Dred is certainly the most aristocratic 
detective we have met with in modern fiction.—— We are glad 
to welcome a new edition of Mrs. Archibald Little’s clever 
novel, A Marriage in China. Idle readers who have not the 
patience to read solid works of travel, Blue-books, or even 
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magazine articles, may easily acquire a great deal of informa- 
tion about China and the Chinese from Mrs. Little’s pic- 
turesque pages.——Mr. Rider Haggard recently gave us a 
novel with an anti-vaccinationist doctor as an awful ex- 
ample. In Jock’s Ward we have for hero one of the Peculiar 
People, a shoemaker who suffers six months’ imprison- 
ment for withholding medical attendance from his dying 
child. It is only fair to add that Mrs. Martin is very 
far from justifying his conduct. But Ezra Dunstan is 
not one of your aggressive Radical cobblers, but a gentle, 
dreamy visionary, who, on his release, is taken in charge 
by a masterful young street arab whom he had befriended, 
and carried off to start a new life in the country. Jock is 
rather a theatrical character, a sort of young (Albert) 
Chevalier of the slams, and the inversion of the roles of 
patron and protégé is somewhat artificially carried out. But 
the story does credit to the heart of the writer——The author 
of Tryphena in Love has bettered the best of his earlier work 
in Two Men o’ Mendip, a tragic idyll of West Country rural 
life in the second decade of the century. Mr. Raymond gives 
pause to those critics who declare that normal themes in 
fiction are exhausted, by the poignant impressiveness with 
which he has developed the consequences of John Winter- 
head’s merciful reticence. There are no jarring notes, no 
strained pathos in this simple story of a father, doomed by 
the inexorable irony of fate to be the executioner of his dearly 
loved and only daughter. Set in aserene English landscape, 
the story marches to its close with all the inevitableness of an 
Aischylean tragedy. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
THeRE are three or four highly instructive articles in the 
March number of the Contemporary Review. We wish we 
could class among them Mr. Lawson Walton’s defence of 
Imperialism, because we agree with so much of it; but he 
goes too far for us. We fuily admit many of the advantages 
of expansion, but we cannot admit that our energy and our 
strength will necessarily grow as we expand. It has been so 
hitherto to a great extent, though Mr. Walton should have 
quoted our great failure, the loss of the American Colonies, 
but we do not believe that in our instance “capacity grows 
with bulk.” Weare bound to garrison our dependant pos- 
sessions, and to our capacity of garrisoning there is certainly 
a limit, unless we trust entirely to mercenary armies, which 
is most dangerous. There never was a better or a more 
leniently governed force of mercenaries than the old Sepoy 
Army, and in 1857 it sprang straight at our throats. ——Nor 
are we greatly impressed with Mr. Stillman’s view of the way 
to produce peace in Europe. He attributes too much import- 
ance to the Papacy and the Jesuits, and feels too strongly 
the old jealousy of Russia, which is to a world Power like 
England less dangerous than Germany, with whom 
Mr. Stillman would have us make a strong defensive 
alliance. Nor do we agree with him as to the uselessness 
of America as an ally, more especially in maintaining 
an Empire that must be maintained, if at all, by sea. 
——“The Lost Notica of War,” by Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, is 
worth reading carefuliy. Substantially it is an argument for 
making war, if we make it at all, on the old principle of doing 
as much harm to tlieenemy as we can. He doubts, if we under- 
stand him aright, even the value of the Geneva Convention, 
repudiates the notion of Governments fighting while their 
people are at peace, and would destroy the wealth of an 
antagonist as the quickest method of forcing him to make 
peace. He even quotes without reproof the sentence 
he ascribes to General Sheridan, when he said he “would 
leave the people nothing but their eyes to weep with 
over the war.” The paper is most ably written, and 
should be read by every one who advocates or opposes 
war, but it seems to us that its logical conclasion is that 
war should be without quarter. The effect of that un- 
Christian formula is that every soldier fights as desperately 
48 an escaped convict. What is wanted in war is surrender, 
not destruction. The most remarkable paper of the number 
is one by Mr. H. W. Macrosty, a gentleman, we are ashamed 
to say, tous unknown. It is a most lucid and interesting 
account of the rapid growth of monopolies in England owing 
to comparatively silent combinations by which the whole 
eapital of many trades is brought into what is virtually 











a single concern. The new name for such combinations 
is “amalgamations.” One firm, to give a single instance, 
now boasts that it is the only one which can turn out 
a battleship complete. We have, however, said enough 
of this paper elsewhere——All interested in the poor 
will read Mr. J. A. Dyche’s very able defence of the Jew 
immigrant with keen interest. His main thesis is that the 
Jew workman is a keenly intellectual being who, far from 
underselling the British workman, usually, or indeed always, 
relies on his “ smoother ” work to obtain the best rate of wages 
going. Mr. Dyche gives masses of detail, and enlivens them 
by characterisations of his compatriots, who, he maintains, so 
far from being combined, are excessively individual, each 
household wanting to push, and so far from being unusually 
thrifty, are extravagant both in food and dress. The Jewish 
immigrant detests trade rules, and is always longing to be an 
employer,—perhaps one reason why his rivals so dislike him. 
Another and more reasonable one is his tireless industry, 
which in English estimation leaves him no time for anything 
but work. Pages 387-89 will, we think, make a good many 
readers open their eyes, for they contain an unhesitating asser- 
tion that the Jewish artisan is the superior of the English, 
being much less of a machine. Certainly we believe, after 
reading it, with Mr. Dyche, that the Jewish immigrant does 
not undervalue himself, and is not disposed to be a “ donkey,” 
a beast which he despises, not, as the English do, because it 
is supposed to be stupid—an absurd illusion, by the way— 
but because it is a beast that does not resent its burden. 


The Nineteenth Century yields the posts of honour to twe 
articles on “The Crisis in the Church,” but neither of then 
adds much to enlightenment. Dr. Guinness Rogers onl: 
thunders that Ritualism is not Protestant, that the Church 
was intended to be Protestant, “ that the Anglican Church is 
rapidly drifting towards Romanism,” and that the only remedy 
is Disestablishment; while Mr. Bosworth Smith is mainly 
occupied with warning the clergy of the gravity of the crisis, 
and especially of the certainty that the laity will not endure 
auricular confession. We agree most heartily; but we seem 
to wish, from laymen of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s gravity and 
experience, rather for counsel as to the way out than a restate- 
ment of the grievance, however eloquently worded.——Earl 
Carrington publishes a really remarkable account of his 
experience with allotments and minute holdings. He has 
granted them in great numbers, and with entire success, 
the labourers taking them readily, paying rent regularly, and, 
what is most frequently questioned, improving the land. To 
our mind, the most interesting paragraph in his paper, and 
the most important in this number of the magazine, is the 
following :— 

“The parish of Humberstone, in Lincolnshire, is part of the 
Carrington estate, and consists of 2,700 acres. The custom in 
this village has always been that three or more acres of land go 
with most of the cottages. These are called ‘cow cottages.’ If 
a cottage has no land the farmer sometimes allows his labourer 
the run and feed for a cow at a small weekly payment. Wages 
at 2s. 6d. a day; there is no public-house in the village; and 
when some years ago I took my children down there for sea air, 
nothing was asked for or wanted on this property except a few 
railings to repair the churchyard fence. In Humberstone the 
labourers’ children are healthy and well-fed, and the labourers 
are industrious, steady, hardy workingimen, who have for them- 
selves solved the problem of Old Age Pensions by their own 
savings from their little pieces of land and cows, and instead of 
about £150 to £200 a year going from the village public-house to a 
brewer living elsewhere, most of it is saved in the parish. Con- 
sequently there are no poor, and I do not know of an instance of 
any one of this parish going to the workhouse or receiving out- 
door relief for years.” 

—Everybody will read the account of the Nordrach 
cure for consumption, which is attracting so much medical 
attention in this country, by Mr. J. A. Gibson. The 
treatment is said to cure the disease, it can be tried 
anywhere, and it consists, briefly, in living in the open 
air, the windows being all unclosed, in exercise in the open air 
without fatigue, and in eating, eating, eating, whether the 
patient likes eating or not. It is rather a shock to hear that 
a consumptive patient may get wet with impunity, but that is 
Mr. Gibson’s assertion, and he has facts behind him. Whether 
he may also breathe fog at discretion we are not informed.—— 
Readers, we think, will pass over the first half of Prince 
Krapotkine’s paper on “ Recent Science,” to fasten on what 
he says as to meteorology. He holds out hopes that through 
the laborious calculations of the Continental mep of science 
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who are studying all the facts as to periodicity, we shall at 
last be able to predict the type of weather some months 
beforehand, with something like accuracy. We wish a few 
of them would concentrate their attention on a very small 
point, viz., the likelihood of rain within the next twenty-four 


hours. That is the Briton’s preoccupation, and the man who 
will tell him that will make a fortune.——The best article in 
the number is the brilliant sketch of the great Trimmer, Lord 
Halifax, by Mr. Herbert Paul; and the most novel, ‘‘The 
Menelek Myth,” by the Vicomte de Poncins, a French 
gentleman who has travelled much in Abyssinia. He 
describes Menelek as an able savage negro who has bound 
together many great feudatories, but whose power will not 
survive himself. Even his military force is exaggerated, the 
Abyssinians being incapable of discipline, and the Italian 
army having been lost at Adowa because it got entangled in 
a series of defiles divided from one another. Menelek hates 
all Europeans, but was greatly flattered and struck by the 
English Embassy. We should add that the impression of 
our own Intelligence Department as to Menelek’s knowledge 
and ability is far more favourable, and that the fighting power 
of Abyssinians is no new thing, they having defeated succes- 
sive Arab invasions from Mohammed’s time to the present. 
The Vicomte’s account, however, will correct some prevalent 
errors. By the way, is his own ethnology correct? He says 
the Hubshee is a true negro. We had been accustomed to 
believe that he is a Semite crossed with negro blood. There 
is a carious and most ghastly account of the sack of 
Yangchow in 1644 by the Mantchous, written at the time by 
one of the Chinese sufferers. The frightful barbarity of the 
Tartar and the hopeless cowardice of the Chinese stand out in 
equal relief, the cowardice being strangely mixed with com- 
plete readiness to meet death by suicide. 


The mostattractive paper in the Fortnightly is the picturesque 
account given by Mr. H. H. Lewis of the work done by General 
Wood, who assumed the government of Santiago at the end of 
last July, and has since rescued the population from starvation, 
reduced the death-rate from 200 per diem to 10 by the 
drastic enforcement of the elementary principles of sanita- 
tion, reorganised the Custom Honse, gaols, hospitals, and 
Courts of Justice, freed the Press, and restored business 
confidence. It is a splendid record, rendered all the more 
remarkable by the fact that General Wood was a volunteer, a 
stranger to the place and people, embarked on the work at a 
moment’s notice with no special administrative training—he 
wasa doctor by profession, and had served in Roosevelt’s Rough- 
riders as a Colonel—und had for his immediate aids “only a 
few fellow Army officers, some of whom had been out of West 
Point less than two years, and all of whom were as new to 
the situation as himself.” General Wood, in short, has 
realised the responsibilities of the “ white man’s burden” in 
the self-sacrificing spirit indicated in Mr. Kipling’s poem.—— 
The anonymous author of “ Lord Carnarvon and Home-rule ” 
takes for his text the chapter contributed to Mr. Barry O’Brien’s 
Life of Parnell by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. The article 
resolves itself into a vindication both of Lord Carnarvon and 
of Mr. Parnell, an impeachment of the Tory party, and a 
challenge to Lord Salisbury to publish the correspondence 
between himself and Lord Carnarvon. But having madea 
serious insinuation against the Premier, the writer pro- 
ceeds to invent excuses in advance. There is some- 
thing to us extremely unpleasing in half-hearted attacks of 
this sort. Major Spilsbury’s apologia for the ‘Tourma- 
line’ expedition makes lively reading. He contends that our 
policy in Morocco has impaired our prestige and sacrificed 
our trade interests, and vigorously defends himself against 
Lord Salisbury’s charge of having made a “ premeditated 
and deliberate attempt to raise a rebellion against the 
Sultan of Morocco.” Major Spilsbury’s arguments are more 
candid than convincing. Mr. William Archer in “ Pessi- 
mism and Tragedy” makes out a good case for his contention 
that “tragedy is not necessarily an expression of personal 
gloom any more than comedy is necessarily an ebullition of 
personal gaiety, and that a work of imagination makes for 
optimism or pessimism in the reader, not in virtue of the 
gaiety or gloom of its story, but rather in virtue of its 
inherent vitality or lack of vitality, the bracing or ‘ lowering’ 
quality of the spirit which dominates it.” He is less success- 
ful, however, in claiming this bracing quality for the concrete 














examples which he has chosen to illustrate his thesis. To ug 
Sudermann’s Regina is a far less arbitrary, and therefore 
more “cathartic,” tragedy than The Open Question, which 
Mr. Archer finds “invigorating in virtue of the intense 
vitality of its two leading personages.”——-Mr. W. Ashton 
Ellis fairly clears Wagner from Nietzsche’s charge that 
the libretto of the Ring in its ultimate form was ip. 
fluenced from end to end by the study of Schopenhauer, 
He also reproduces, for the first time, Schopenhauer’s 
murginal annotations on the copy of the poem presented 
to him by Wagner in 1853, which reveal the “Frank. 
fort sage” in the character of a whole-souled adherent 
of Mrs. Grundy. Here, for example, is his comment on the 
passion of Siegmund for Sieglinde: “ One may forget morals 
for once in a way, but one must not slap them in the face, 
It is infamous!” It is amusing to be reminded that Schopen. 
hauer passed an hour each day for years playing throngh 
the operas of Rossini on the flute!——Mr. Demetrius (, 
Boulger takes up the cudgels for the Congo State with charac. 
teristic fervour, pays a glowing tribute to the “marvellons 
combination cf dexterity, courage, and foresight” displayed 
by King Leopold, and sums up the achievement of the 
Belgian administrators as the “complete suppression of slave 
trade, partial suppression of cannibalism, effective exclusion 
of alcohol, and general establishment of internal peace.” 
The article concludes with the strange suggestion that Mr, 
Rhodes should abandon his “positively useless” Cape to 
Cairo railway scheme, and transfer the scene of his 
labours from Rhodesia to China. Perhaps he wonld 
find the Dowager-Empress quite as hard a nut to crack 
as President Kruger.——The author of “ Life in Our 
Villages,” proceeding on the assumption that “old-age 
pensions for everybody” are necessary, and that twenty- 
five millions of money are required to carry out the scheme, 
does not enhance his reputation as a practical economist by 
suggesting as the best means of raising the requisite funds the 
bringing of the application of the penny receipt-stamp down 
to the level of twenty shillings instead of forty.——Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward in “Vatican and Quirinal” contends that 
the action of the Italian Catholics in going “agin the 
Government” is the inevitable outcome of long years 
of exasperating persecution; while “Onida” in a series 
of extracts from the Liberté Economique en Italie of the 
Marchese Vilfredo Pareto, who is Professor of Political 
Economy at Lausanne, supplies a lurid commentary on the 
Italian Ambassador’s recent rose-coloured speech on Italy’s 
commercial resurrection. 


Mr. Maxse has, for the time being, bidden farewell to 
literature in the National Review, but we cannot blame him 
in view of the special claims on his space of actualities far 
stranger than fiction. The Dreyfus affair is once more dealt 
with under three heads,—Sir Godfrey Lushington treating of 
the intervention of M de Beaurepaire and the Government 
Bill, Mr. Conybeare hammering the Jesuits, and the editor 
exposing the absurd attacks made on the imaginary Syndicate. 
Sir Godfrey’s admirably clear summary of recent develop- 
ments sets the action of M. Dupuy in its true light when he 
says :—" His Bill is essentially a measure of bad faith. He 
declares the Judges exonerated, but acts as if they had been 
all but convicted...... He professes to seek a better and 
more perfect and more impartial Revision; but what he 
really aims at is that there should be a Political Revision or 
none at all.” As for the truth which the Anti-Revisionists 
suppress, and wish to keep suppressed, that is summarised by 
Sir Godfrey Lusbington as follows :— 

“ According to this consensus of opinion, the truth, which is 
suppressed by the Anti-Revisionists, and would be manifested by 
tevision, is something to the following effect :—1. That Dreyfus 
is innocent. He was not the author of the bordereau. At his 
trial the evidence of the experts could not be reiied on, and he 
was really convicted for other supposed acts of treason on docn- 
ments shown to the Court behind his back by the Minister of 
War -such documents being, some forged, others irrelevant. 
Afterwards, overwhelmingly clear evidence came to light that 
it was Esterhazy who had written the bordereau ; but, in spite 
of this, the Staff uphold the condemnation of Dreyfus by means of 
similar documents, some irrelevant, others forged within the 
War Office, and of vamped-up confessions which Dreyfus never 
made; and rather than have their own misdeeds laid bare, they 
prefer that Dreyfus should remain branded as a traitor and 
imprisoned for life on the desolate Ile du Diable. 2. That 
Esterhazy was the real author of the bordereau. His acquittal 
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less piece of business, now proved to have been cor- 
jon aad by the War Office. 3. That Zola has been 
ee to imprisonment for telling the truth. His conviction, 
was procured iniquitously. The prosecuting War Minister 
Saeed the mouths of official witnesses, whose evidence must have 
; tablished the defence of justification, and the jury was imposed 
upon by General de Pellieux producing what was, in fact, a 
forged document, purporting to be the absolute proof of Dreyfus’ 
vuilt. 4. That Picquart, for upholding the honour of the Army 
and refusing to connive at the doings of his Chiefs who were 
disgracing it, has heen relentlessly persecuted by the War 
Office, and has now been for months in a military prison 
on a charge of forgery, a charge trumped up after the 
lapse of two years, and which is as absurd as it is false, for 
Picquart is supposed to have forged in order to support a false 
accusation against a man whom he had never seen or heard of. 
This, then, or something like this, is what all civilised Europe 
(except France) believes. Germany knows it.” 


Mr. Conybeare’s article on “The Jesuit View” is largely 
made up of extracts from the Civilté Cattolica, the official 
exponent of Jesuit opinion. We have only space to quote one 
sentence,—“ The brand of treason to his country was thus 
for ever stamped on the forehead of this misbegotten Hebrew,” 
ie, Dreyfus. Even more shocking than this is the extract from 
a work edited by M. Cadéne, domestic prelate of the Pope, 
gloating over the tortures and burnings of the Inquisition, and 
concluding with the words, “ How glorious is the memory of 
Torquemada ! ”——The editor’s paper handles in a lighter 
vein the preposterous charges levelled against “the Syndi- 
cate” and England by the organs of the Ltat-Major. In 
his “Episodes of the Month” Mr. Maxse does well to quote 
the last election address of M. Lebret, the present Minister of 
Justice. This precious appeal runs as follows:—“I am 
neither a Jew nor a Freemason. Iam the friend neither of 
M. Trarieux nor of M. Reinach. Dreyfus was justly con- 
demned, and I am energetically opposed to all agitation 
aiming at the Revision of his case. With all patriots, I highly 
reprobate the infamous campaign conducted in favour of the 
traitor by a Syndicate of Sans-patrie.” We are not surprised 
that Mr. Maxse takes a gloomy view of the chances of 
Dreyfus and Picquart, but as he finely puts it, “there is no 
ground for being hopeful. Let us continue to hope.” 


The place of honour in Blackwood’s is given to a paper of 
reminiscences by Mrs. Charles Bagot, daughter of a cadet of 
the house of Perey who served under Nelson on the ‘ Victory.’ 
The paper is full of interesting anecdotes of Nelson, Welling- 
ton, and Junot, and contains a curious account of the marriage, 
death, and burial of Princess Charlotte, from the diary of 
Lord Charles Percy. At the other end of the programme 
we have in “An Unwritten Chapter of History” a lucid 
account of the final phase in the struggle for Borgu, which 
began with Commandant Toutée’s expedition in 1894, and 
ended, when hostilities were within an ace of breaking out, by 
the timely arrival in Lieutenant Loissn’s camp of the news of 
the Convention. The writer sums up the matter by saying 
that “ European war was prevented by the tact of those on the 
spot, though there was no flinching or hesitation on the part 
of our officers, who carried out their difficult orders and 
forced the crisis which resulted in the Convention.” The 
article, which is furnished with a map, concludes with a 
satisfactory account of what is being done at Jebba and 
Lokoja to render life less uncomfortable for the troops 
stationed there, “The Sins of Education” is one of those 
slashing articles in which Maga has always excelled. It 
deals with the creation of the new reading public by the Act 
of 1870, and the emergence of “the worst periodic press that 
Enrope has ever known.” But the writer is not altogether 
pessimistic. “The public one day will discover the truth 
that it has not time to read rubbish. It is interesting to 
note,” he adds, “‘ that intelligence or refinement (call it what 
you will) seems to be a fixed quantity. The more you spread 
it, the thinner it becomes. And it is this truth that the 
champions of popular education forgot. They hoped to raise 
the people, and they abased themselves.” The anonymous 
author of a very readable paper on “Hodson” defends the 
sorely assailed reputation of that officer, not only with devotion, 
but discretion. It has always been a source of regret to us 
that Mr. Kipling never made Hodson’s historic ride the sub- 
ject of a ballad——The accuracy and impartiality of Sir 
George Trevelyan’s recent work on the American Revolution 
are vigorously, and in some cases effectively, impugned in 
another unsigned article; and General Brackenbury contri- 








butes some charming personal recollections of Sir George 
Pomeroy-Colley. 


[*,* Erratum.—We regret to have spoken of Mr. Stillman’s 
volume on “The Union of Italy ” as if it were the first of a series, 
whereas several volumes of the series in question have already 
appeared. | 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





{Under this Heading we intend to notice such Books of the week as have not 
been reserved for review in other forms.] 





The Gospel of the Atonement. By the Ven. J. Wilson. 
(Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Archdeacon Wilson publishes 
here the Hulsean Lectures for 1898-99. It is a notable pro- 
nouncement. “The Incarnation constituted the Atonement, 
and it is permissible to eliminate all thoughts of expiation.” 
The third lecture is given to the difficult question, “ Why is 
the Atonement so intimately connected with the Death of 
Christ?” We must here give a short extract that seems 
tangere rem acu. The preacher has been quoting from the well- 
known “ Pike County Ballad” about “Jim, the engineer” :— 
“A tale of a lifeboat hero; of a fireman; of a plate-layer; a 
collier ; a V.C.; a Father Damien; of a hero anywhere who gives 
his life from some deep instinctive impulse within, stirs into at 
least momentary consciousness the divine Life in us. That soul 
within responds, vibrates, breathes. It is quickened into life. 
No argument is needed. There is something that we know. The 
law that suffering is divine, the de/ raéciv, is verified in the experi- 
ence of the soul. Now Christ’s death is the supreme instance of 
that law. The power of Gethsemane and Calvary, in the light of 
such a law, needs noexplanation. They open the heart as nothing 
else ever did. We know that whatever reservations we make for 
ourselves, whatever our own shrinking from utter self-sacrifice, 
Christ, living in perfect accordance with the laws of spiritual 
health and perfection, could not do other than die. Thus without 
any thought of payment or expiation, with no vestige of separa- 
tion of the Son from the F'ather, we see that the death on the 
Cross demonstrated that the human and divine know but one and 
the same law of life and being. Thus it is that the death of 
Christ, the shedding of His blood, has been, and ever will be, 
regarded by theologians, as well as by the simple believer, 
as the way of the Atonement. Via crucis via salutis.” 


Memories of Oxford. By Jacques Bardoux. (F.E. Robinson. 
2s. 6d. net.) —Weare not sure how long M. Bardoux’s acquaintance 
with Oxford lasted. He writes under date April 30th, 1895: “I 
paid my first visit and attended my first lecture at Balliol;” and 
on September Ist in the same year says: “To-day is the last I 
spend at Oxford.” But two years afterwards he is crossing the 
Channel, and sums up his conclusions about the place. Anyhow, 
he was for a time an “ honorary undergraduate,” so to speak, and 
saw the University from inside. His estimate of its work and 
influence is interesting. He does not rank either teachers or 
learners very high. The teachers lack both system and eloquence ; 
the learners are indolent and narrow, even when they are in 
earnest. There is no literary education, he thinks, worth the 
name. But of the political and ethical education he cannot 
speak too highly, and he frankly acknowledges the result. “The 
governing classes of England have a more elevated idea of 
marriage, of society, and of life than the governing classes of 
this country.”” M. Bardoux generalises too hastily, and often 
lays himself open to correction, but this little volume of his 
‘memories’? is well worth reading. 


Early Chapters in Science. By Mrs. Awdry. (John Murray. 6s.) 
—Mrs. Awdry’s “ Table of Contents” reminds us of the variety 
of subjects on which the Professors of Natural Philosophy in a 
past age were expected to lecture. “The World of Life,” for 


| Part I., and “The World of Experiment,” for Part II., cover a 


wide extent of ground, much more than in this specialising age 
we expect to find between the two covers of a book. But she has 
had the help of quite « little army of specialists. One has 
revised the chapter on zoology, another has corrected the 
botany, a third has brought the chapter on physiology up to 
line, a fourth has taken charge of the chemistry, and Professor 
Barrett, who is general sponsor for the book, has “ revised and in 
some parts rewritten the section on physics.” We can quite 


believe that the volume is worth all this pains. It is written in 
a very pleasant and lively manner, and is excellently illustrated ; 





for here, again, this most fortunate, and doubtless most deserving, 
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of authors has found abundance of assistance. We feel a certain 
jealousy of all rivals of literary education. Putting this aside, 
we can speak highly of Early Chapters in Science. But young 
people who may master it must not think that they know every- 


thing. 


The History of Corsica. By L. H. Caird. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
§s.)—Corsica makes rare and not very important appearances in 
the history of the world, till, indeed, it produced Napoleon, 
and redressed the balance, we may say, for all time. It was a 
subject of strife between Carthage and Rome; Seneca was exiled 
to it, and had an opportunity of showing practical philosophy, 
but did not use it ; after a long interval, during which the Pope, 
the Emperor, Pisa, and Genoa play a somewhat tedious game, it 
became famous for a time with that strange tinsel hero, Theodore, 
and Boswell’s friend, General Paoli. But what an irony of fate 
for a great man—and he was great in a way—to be known as 
Boswell’s friend! The story of the Corsican struggle for 
independence is naturally the best part of the book. Elsewhere 
it is, and possibly could not help being, somewhat dreary. Mr. 
Caird should know that the Cesar for whose favour Seneca 
entreated was not “ Divus” while he was alive. “Ut puto Deus 
fio,” said Vespasian, when he felt himself dying. 


Primitive Constellations, by Robert Brown, jun. (Williams and 
Norgate, 10s. 6d.), is an inquiry into the origin and development 
of the curious figures which fill the surface of the celestial globe. 
If any one were set nowadays to map out the skies into figures of 
man and beast, would he arrive at any result even remotely re- 
sembling these strange combinations? ‘T'he inquirer has to go 
back to a very remote antiquity, for some at least of the star- 
groups are figured in the monuments of Babylon. The earliest 
literary mention is in Homer, who names four: Arcturus, the 
Bear, Orion, and the Ploughman, or rather five if the Hyades 
are to be reckoned. Is Mr. Brown right in taking Hyades as= Rainy 
ons? We incline to the idea that the word means Piglings, the 
Latin Sucule. The idea of connecting the weather with their 
rising or setting would be a late one, while the naming from a 
familiar object would be primitive. 


TuroL.ocy.—In the “ Oxford Commentaries,” edited by 
Walter Lock, D.D. (Methuen and Co., 6s.), we have The Book 
of Job, with Introduction and Notes by Edgar C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Dr. Gibson thinks that a late date—the end of the 
Kingdom, or even the Captivity — must be assigned to the 
book, and is inclined to see two hands in its composition, 
the Elihu chapters, xxxii.-xxxvii,, having been a later addition. 
The other passages that have been sometimes questioned 
(xxvii., xxviii., xl., and xli.) he accepts as belonging to the 
original book. The text is that of the Revised Version. We 
teel inclined to wish that Dr. Gibson hag been a little bolder 
in transferring his preferences to the text from the notes. The 
version of the famous passage in xix. 25-27 would then read thus: 
“ T know that my Redeemer liveth, and that on his coming after 
me he shall stand up upon the earth, and after my skin has 
been thus destroyed, yet without my flesh I shall see God, whom 
I shall see on every side, and mine eyes shall behold, and not as 
astranger.” The series opens well with this volume.——In the 
“Modern Reader’s Bible” edited by Richard G. Moulton, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co., 2s, 6d.), Bible Stories (Old Testament), 
from Genesis down to the Captivity. The Sermonon the Mount : 
a Practical Exposition, by Charles Gore (John Murray, 3s. 6d.), 
has reached a twelfth thousand.—-Christ in the City, by Henry 
Kickersteth Ottley, M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 
23. 6d.), is a volume of sermons delivered in the City at 
midday to congregations of business men. The preacher uses 
a freedom of illustration and a personality of address which 
might be heard more frequently from our pulpits with no 
small advantage.-——Bossuet on the Devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
(Longmans and Co., 33s. 6d.) is a volume “condensed, 
arranged, and translated” by I. M. Capes from the sermons 
of Bishop Bossuet. The doctrine and devotional practice 
of the Roman Church in this matter may be seen here to the 
best advantage. Yet it is not difficult to see how the extrava- 
gances of the “ Glories of Mary ” may be developed out of these 
more sober statements, till we get to such extraordinary utter- 
ances as “Pulchritudine sua Deum allexit ex caelis.” The 
Beclesiastical History of Evagrius. Edited by J. Bidez and L. 
Parmentier. (Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This is a volume 
in the series of “ Byzantine Texts,” appearing under the editor- 
ship of Professor J. B. Bury. Evyagrius (surnamed Scholasticus) 














varried on the work of Eusebius, Sozomen, Theodoret, and 
Socrates, beginning with the year 431 A.D. (a little before the 
last date of Socrates), and carrying it on to 593. 


The editors 





iia 
have prefixed an account of the sources of the tert, of the 
principal editions (the Oxford edition of 1844 is charged with 
“unqualified ignorance and carelessness”’), and have added two 
elaborate indices. 


New Epitions.—We welcome the appearance in a new edition of 
a standard work which has been for some time out of the reach of 
readers. This is The History of the Alphabet, by Isaac Tayler, 
Litt.D. (E. Arnold, 21s.) Dr. Taylor published this book, the resu}; 
of much study and labour, about fifteen years ago. He spared no 
pains in making it complete, the amount of thought and trouble 
bestowed on what most authors are not in the least concernej 
with, the typography, being very considerable. The mere 
figuring of the numerous alphabets—hundreds are discussed, and 
nota feware actually reproduced—would suffice to give the work no 
little value. But thére is much more than this; there is the outcome 
of a very wide and intelligent reading, and a story which may be 
said without any figure of speech frequently to possess the interest 
of a romance. ——In the new edition of ‘‘ Francis Parkman’s Works” 
(Macmillan and Co., 8s, 6d. net, per vol.) we have The Jesuits in 
North America (we may refer our readers to the unabridged reprint 
of the “Jesuit Relations,” reviewed some months ago in the 
Spectator),and La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West.— 
Another new edition is Earthwork out of Tuscany, Impressions and 
Translations of Maurice Hewlett (J. M. Dent and Co., 4s, 6d.) 
——An Anecdotal History of the British Parliament, compiled by 
George Henry Jennings (Horace Cox), is a treasury of good 
stories, which has now reached a fourth edition. It goes back 
to early times, though its records do not become frequent till we 
get tothe Parliaments of the Stuarts. Even then considerably 
more than half the space is occupied by the present century. The 
payment of Members seems to have been a trouble in early times, 
Boroughs not unfrequently petitioned to be relieved from the 
charge of representation. Perhaps this was in the mind of the 
well-known citizen of Newbury, who, when bidden by Henry VIII. 
to ask a favour, requested that the town might not return a 
Member to Parliament.——In “ The Works of Henry Fielding” 
(A. Constable, 7s. 6d. per vol.), the tenth volume, containing The 
Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild. We have received ‘‘ The Temple 
Edition” of Nicholas Nickleby, by Charles Dickens, 3 vols. (J. M. 
Dent and Co., 4s. 6d. net), and in “The New English Series,” edited 
by E. E. Speight, B.A., Charles Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
(Horace Marshall and Son, 10d. net).——Another reprint, about 
the twentieth, is Cometh Upas a Flower, by Rhoda Broughton, the 
first of a projected series of “ Macmillan’s T'wo Shilling Library ” 
(Macmillan and Co.) 


ScHoot Booxs.—Another of the useful text-books included in 
“The University Tutorial Series” (W. B. Clive, 3s. 6d. each) is 
Part IT. of the Intermediate Tezt-book of English Literature, 1660- 
1832, by W. 2. Low, M.A., and A. J. Wyatt, M.A. To the same 
series also belongs Cicero de Offciis, III., edited by W. J. Wood: 
house, M.A.——We have also received Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
I., I1., and LII., IV., edited by Edward E. Morris (Macmillan and 
Co., 1s. 9d. each). ——Elements of Phonetics, English, French, and 
German, translated and adapted by Walter Rippmann from Pro- 
fessor Victor’s “ Kleine Phonetik ” (J. M. Dent and Co., 2s. 6d.); 
and from the same editor and publishers, Hints on Teaching German 
(1s. net).——-Second German Ezercises. By H. W. Eve, M.A., and 
F, de Baudin. (D. Nutt. 2s.) 





REFERENCE Boors.—Another of the useful directories published 
by Kelly’s Directories is Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, 
and Oficial Classes (16s.),now in its twenty-fifth year of issue. 
——The London Diocese Book (Rivingtons, 1s. 6d.) appears under 
official sanction, and gives the most important facts concerning 
the Anglican Church at home and abroad, with a detailed account 
of the diocese of London. The population of the diocese (1891) 
was 3,251,475 and there are, in round numbers, about 2,000 
clergy. The London Water-Supply, by Arthur Shadwell, M.A 
(Longmans and Co., 5s.), gives a comprehensive view of this ques- 
tion, a question about which the consumer, greatly interested as 
he is in the issue, is for the most part passive, and, if he attempts 
to understand it, hopelessly confused. Mr. Shadwell aims at 
giving him the means of coming to a conclusion, His own sug- 
gestion is to put the water-supply into the hands of a Ministry 
of Public Health. 


MIscELLANEOUS.—Li Livres du Gouvernement des Rois, edited, 
with Notes, by Samuel Paul Molenaer, A.M. (Macmillan and 
Co., 12s. 6d.), is a French translation of the “De Regimine 
Principum,” by Egidio Colonna (1247-1816), now published 
for the first time. The translation seems to be substantially 
that of Henri de Gauchi made near the close of the thirteenth 
century. The old French is curious and interesting.——The 
Story of the British Race, by John Murro (George Newnes, 18.), 
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is an account of the component parts which go to make up 
that very remarkable, and, perhaps we may venture to say, effec- 
tive, combination known popularly as “ English,” but more 
correctly described as British. The reader who studies it to 
good purpose may very well-_go-on-to-see its virtues illustrated in 
a very interesting little book, In “Danger’s Hour (Cassell and Co., 
1s. 8d.) ‘ The names that occur in these tales of “Stout Hearts 
and Stirring Deeds” are an appropriate comment,—Eyre, Have- 
lock, Colin Campbell, Kavanagh, Smith, Kane (of the ‘ Calliope’). 
__~An important portion of the history of the United States, now 
possessing, it may be said, a purely academical interest, is The 
True History of the Missouri Compromise and its Repeal, by Mrs. 
Archibald Dixon (Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati; 16s.) 
Mrs. Dixon is the widow of the statesman who took the chief 
part in bringing about the Repeal, the Compromise itself having 
become law in 1821, when, according to the suggestion originally 
made by Mr. Thomas, of Illinois, and carried out by Mr. Clay, 
slavery was prohibited north of 36° 30’, as a compensation to the 
admission of Missouri with her slave property into the Union. 
Mrs. Dixon’s book is a plea for what she considers to be justice 
to the South—— From the same publishers we have received an 
Introduction to the Study of North American Archxology, by Pro- 


fessor Cyrus Thomas (8s.),a review of the antiquities of the | 


Indian tribes of the Atlantic division of North America as far as 
Mexico.——A very interesting book, whether we regard its sub- 
ject and the treatment it receives or its place of origin, is Cases 
on International Law during the China-Japanese War, by Professor 
Takahashi (Cambridge University Press, 10s.), which is intro- 


Books Recervev.—London University Guide and University 
Correspondence College Calendar, 1898-9. (University Correspon- 
dence College Press.) Young Estate Manager's Guide. By 
Richard Henderson. With Introduction by R. Patrick Wright. 
(Blackwood and Sons.) Place-Names in Glengarry and Glen- 
quoich, and their Origin. By Edward C. Ellice. (Swan Sonnen- 








sehein and Co.)——A Treatise on the Law Relating to Debentures | 


and Debenture Stock. By Paul Frederick Simonson, M.A. 
(Effingham Wilson.)——Elementary Law for the General Public. 
By Amherst D. Tysson, M.A. (W. Clowes and Sons.) A 
Practical Dictionary of Cookery. By Ethel S. Meyer. (John 
Murray.)——Christ the Substitute. By the Rev. E. Reeves 
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Benson (BR. F.), The Oapsina, cr S00 .......ccccccccccsscssescensenseesersesees (Methuen) 6/0 
Brooks (W. K.), The Foundations of Zoology, 8V0...........00..00666 (Macmillan) 10/6 
Brown (P. H.), History of Scotland, Vol. I., er 8vo ...... (Camb, Univ. Press) 6/0 
bruce (H, A.), From the Ranks to the Peerage, cr 8vo......... (Digby & Long) 60 
Burrard (D.), A Weaver of Runes, Cr 8V0 ....sc.csececcccsssseceeseecetesecseacs (Long) 6/0 


Campbell (D. H.), Lectures on the Evolution of Plants, er 8vo...(Macmillan) 4/6 
Griffiths (G.), Knaves of Diamonds, cr 8vo (Pearson) 3/6 
History of South America, by an American, 8vo (Sonnenschein) 10/6 
Hobhouse (V.), Warp and Weft, er 8vo.............. (Skeffington) 3/6 
Leighton (M. U. and R.), Michael Dred, Detective, (Richards) 3/6 
Longfellow (W. P. P.), The Column and the Arch, cr 8vo sa Low) 106 
Lowis (C.), The Treasury-Officer’s Wooing, cr 8vo Macmillan) 6/0 
M'intosh (W. C.), The Resources of the Sea, 8vo ...(Cambridge Univ. Press) 15/0 
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McLaren (W. E.), The Holy Priest, cr 8V0 ......sssceecsssssccessessecereee (3. Low) 4/6 
Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War, 12mo.......... (Richards) 2/0 
Morse (O R.), Life at Twenty, Cr 8V0 .......crcrccerecrersceccerescevecs (Heinemann) 6/0 
Mrazovic (M.}, Selam: Sketches and Tales of Bosnian Life, cr 8vo (Jarrold) 6/0 
Piper (E.), Historic Edinburgh: a Series of Ten Etchings, imp 4to (Goupil) 42/0 
Science Abstracts: Phys'cs and Electrical Engineering, Vol. 1., 1898 (Spon) 33/0 
Spenser (K.), The Flowing Bowl], cr 8V0 ...-.cccecccceecessetnensseenteeeees (Richards) 50 
Thornhill (G. H.), The Golden Sceptre, cr 8vo.., «(Pearson) 6/0 
White (P.), A Millionaire’s Daughter, cr 8vo ........ eenerecreeccesoncovese (Pearson) 6/0 


“LIBERTY” | “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


n Original & Exclusive Designs, 
} and Charming Colourings. 
TAPESTRIES | SERGES CRETONNES, VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. Sirx Brocapes |CHENILLES CHINTZES | ARRAS CLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. VELVETS | PLUSHES Mus.tins’ | GoSsamERsS, 
PATTERNS PosT-FREE Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


_____ 100 OXFORD STREET, W._ 
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INVESTED FUNDS ... ... Exeeed £5,200,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _... ... +, £10,000,000 
All the Protits are Divided amongst the Assared. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. ‘The practical effect of thesa 
policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a cor- 


| 
FOR MUTUAL | siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | 


insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 
No, 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.O, 








Funds—£4,000,000. 


Established 1810. 
S UN LIFE OFFICE 


Remission of Premium during permanent or 
temporary total incapacity. Immediate payment 
of half sum assured on loss of sight or limbs ; 
weth other special advantages of 
the “Perfect Protection” Policy 
Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 


Apply for Full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Prusipent. 


Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 
SECURITY.— 





ASSRTS, 1897, EXCRED ... ... £52,000,000 

SURPLUS, 1897, EXCEEDS ‘ 7,250,000 
ADAPTABILITY .— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 


Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 

Bonuses have, in many cases, trebled the original sum, 

Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 


Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, &.C, 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
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104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





| MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


RgDUCES IT aND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


| OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 

S ! G H T. | President of the British Optical Association, 
| and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 16th 
| Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonpon,W.0., 

may be consulted personally free of charge. 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and 00,’S Manufao- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
‘“*The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties. 

“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society, 

THE CZAR’S PEACEFUL MESSAGE,—“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half- 
pound tins Schweitzer’s Oocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”—(TELE@Ram 
FROM St. PETERSBURG). 

Str ANDREW CLARK.—“ Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 


TRADE-MARE. 








DOCTORS TAKE IT! 


The value of BRAGG'S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
as a remedy for affections of the stomach, bowels, and other 
digestive organs is endorsed when eminent physicians, 
surgeons, &c., use it themselves, and give it to their children. 
Invaluable for indigestion, diarrhea, influenza, fevers, &c. 
POWDER, in 2/-, 4/., and 6/- bottles. BISCUITS, in 1/-, 2/-, and 4/- tins. 
LOZENGES, in 1/14 tins. TABLETS, in 1/l4 tins. Of all Chemists, 
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SOAP, 4°: 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS, 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


Fees £40 to £55 a Session of three Terms. Two Exhibitions of £10 
a year are offered. At University College women can obtain B.A, M.A., B.Sc., 
M.Sc. Degrees. Laboratories are open to them, also the Schoo} of. Are hitec tin é 
and Applied Art. NEXT SESSION COMMENC ES IN OCTOBER. — For 
particulars, apply to the SECRELARY, Halt of Kesidence for Women Students, 
163 Kdge Lane, Liverpool. 


techie eh,” UILDFORBD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrace and Scholarship Examinat fons of 
the Public Schools. The hous ? is sitanted on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground, 

brit Ci ipals —Miss BR SHAME and Mr. and Mrs, E Re BREAKWELL. 


> OYAL INDIAN 

\ COOPERS HILL, ST AINI 
Kuyineer for Kmployment in En 
STUDENTS will be admitted in Septemb« 
thew for Competition Twelve Ap} ointin 
Works | epartment, and Three Appoin m 
Teleg: avh Depr., one in the Accounts 
Indian State Railways. —For particular 











ING INEERING COLLEGE, 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
, e Oolonies. About FORTY 
The Secretary of State will offer 
Assistant Engineers in the Pablic 
a sistant Snperin in the 
h, P.W.D, and onein the Traffic Dept., 
ply to SECRETARY at the College. 
ADLEY COLLEGE. —TEN Y SCHOLARSHIPS and 
KXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, to 2lst. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition wiil be offered in the first instance for Boys intended fur the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the Vane, tanley College, Abingdon, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLAT’ SCROLARSHIPS of the value of £30 for three years, and 
TiikKRE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20, will be COMPETED 
for on MAY 2nd. Open to Boys under 15,—For further information, apply to 
Rev. J. J. KEN SEDY, Head- Master. 


NHE HARROW DEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY. 


UITION in FRANCE — A GRADUATE of the Mei. 
versity of France, formerly Master at the Naval College, Brest, 
RECEIVES ONE or TWO ENGLISH M EN desirous of studying the French 
Language. Highest references in England and France. Moderate terms.— 
Appiy to R. J. BEE BYOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, Tandon, W.o. 


EDDON COURT, “ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. "References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLAR D, 
M.A, Oxon, 


N ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON- SE A LANCS 
HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years, 
Thorough grounaing for Public Schools, Boys from India and the Colonies 
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received, Delightful climate; home comforts; careful training; perfect 
sanitation.—PRINOIPALS. 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL.- iho. EXAMINATION will 


TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRLL 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1899, for 
SKVEN OPEN SCHULARSHIPs. Three uf £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, 
two of £30 per annum, each te snable at the Sevool. Candidates entertained free 
of charge if application t be made by} March 1 15th, 1899, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE. — OVERDALE = SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Mies E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb, Highest references. 


a £ = 20 oN S €¢ #4 © ®@ “Li. 
ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS. 
Seven varying in valne from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED for on 
JULY 5th to 7th 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


EREFORD ‘SCHOOL. - — _ FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
covering tuition fees; TWO ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
tenable with or without Tui' ion Scholarships and worth £20 a year. Examina- 
tion JUNE 6th and 7th, 1899. The annual value of the Scholarships tenable by 
Herefordians at the Universities is £700.—For particulars, write to HEAD- 
MASTER. 
LACK FOREST, SOUTH GERMANY.—TO BE LET, 
FURNISHED COMFORTABL E CHALET, in exquisite situation, 
amongst pines, by mountain lake, Altitude about 3,000 ft. Water supply pure 
aud abundant. Picturesque views from every window. Hot and cold water to 
three flats. Plunge and shower bath. Excellent bedding. Use of household 
linen, cutlery, piano, and boat. Silver if desired. Two good servants, £20 per 
month, if rented for six months (to small family only).—Full particulars, with 
photographs of exterior and interior, R WINDWARD, Dawlish, 


in OIL and WATER- 


Prices on application.—Miss RUST, 























ORTRAITS PAIN TED 
COLOUR or DRAWN in PASTEL. 
All Saints’ natin sacnanien Street, HK. 


Decale of Charges for ‘Adbertisements, 


OvuTSIDE PaGeE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 


Page..... mde £10 10 Narrow Column ......... . £310 0 
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CoMPANIES. 
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an inch. 
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Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms 
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[UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, yg, 
DEGREES are OPEN to WOMEN-STUDENTS, 
SUMMER SESSION BEGINS APRIL 25th, 


“UNIVERSITY HALL” is the RESIDENOE for WOMEN. STUDINTS 
which is SANCTIONED by the UNIVERS SITY, and is under its control, 


aie Miss L, I. LUMSDEN, 








For Prespeshe, apply il le Ward 


aime. 
| NIVERSITY COLLEG Ez of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE “ot the UNIVERSITY of WALES) 








The Council INVITES APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
ENGL ISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Applications and testimonialg 
shou'& be sent on cr before TOKSDAY, April 2 25th, 1899, to the undersigned, 

















frow om furthe tienlars may be obtaine d. 
University College, Oa: diff, J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A,, 
February lt éth, 1899, _Beorete ry and Registrar, 
NLIFTON COLLEG E. — CLASSICAL MATHR. 


/ MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXI, value from £95 
to £100 a year. 

Aliso One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boysintended for the Navy, 

Particulars and conditions from HEAD- MASTER or SECRETAKY, the 
Onin ge, Clifton, Bristol. 





An EXAMINATION for THREE "SAXEY SCHOLARSHIPS (two of £39 and 
Hea iat 20) will be HELD on MARCH 23th and 29th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A, 
ead-Master. 





AUSANNE.— ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 


LADIES only, Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and ¢.); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, ds. per day.—Address, VERA, Poste Restante, 
Lausanne, 


YARIS. —The C Yomforts ? an ~ Enghsh and Amenican 
Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and a ge3 
under qualified Parisian teachers, are otfered to a few YOUNG LADI » 
best part of the city near l’Are de "Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne), ar 
supervision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors emai ge id for, 
Excelient and easy facilities are,afforded of acquiring pure and correct French, 
which is the language in daily use throughont the house. References and 
p rospectus on | application, —Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hemalia, Paris, 








NODOLPHIN SCHOOL ror GIRLS, SALISBURY, 


A FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP will t will be COMPETED for MAROH, 1899. 
The Scholarship gives board and lodging in the School Honse, and tuition, fora 
payment of £20 per an, Candidates must be over 12 years of age and one parent 
must be deceased.—For pa’ticulars, apply to Miss DOUGLAS (Head-Mistress), 
Godolphin Se hool, Salisbar ‘ys 


HELENS, CLIFTON, 


m.| OT. BRISTOL. —SCHOOL! for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN,—Principals. Miss WINGATE (Girton 
Coilege, Cambridge) and Miss POTTEK; assi-ted by a thoroughly efficient staff 
of Professors and Resident Mistresses.— Prospectus on application. 


St: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Head-Master: Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
A School for 100 Boarders 25 miles from Lo: don ina splendid situation, Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over 14, #60; under, — 


URHAM SCHUOL. et EXAMINATION few KING'S 8 

SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £20 will KEGIN on 

MAY 30th. Boys can also be examined in London.—Further informa'ion from 

the SECRETAKY, or from the Head-Master (the Rey. W. HOBSBHUUSE, 
M.A.), the School-House, Durham, 


{HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory’ or Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. Hg. SWINSTEAD, — meee 














\ HERBORNE SCHOOL SC HOLARSHIPS. — An 

EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 

from £50 to £21, will begin on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under l4on 

Jnne 24th,—Further information from Head-Master, Rey. F. B. WESTCOTI!, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 


\ TALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly veniam HOME: 

SCHOOL for ‘limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
me eae lites or Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


EXHILL- ON-SEA.—PRIVATE TUITION for the 
Universities and Public Schools.—Mr. D. M. BIRKETT, M.A. (late Junior 
Student of Christ Ohureh, Oxford, and Head-Master of Sevenoaks School), 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for the above.—Address, Leigh Holme, Hastivgs 
Road, wei Sussex, 


N AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX — 























Miss BOYER BROW N’s” HOME SCHOOL tor the DAUGHTERS of 





cuu NTRY GENTLEMEN and other girls of good social position. Large 
country house and grounds, _Best London M: asters. 
TJELSTED SCHOOL.—ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 | per 
annum). Tuition and Boarding Fees, from which the value is deducted, 
Examination in London and at Felsted, June 20ch—22nd, Candidates must | b 
between 12 and 15 on July Ilst.—For further particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST & EVANGKLICAL PUBLIC SOHOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT FASTER, 








For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASLER, 
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ENTRAL FOUNDATION SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


NVITE APPLICATIONS for the Appointment of HEAD. 

=e Governors ROYS? SOHOOL in COWPER STREET, CITY ROAD. 
MAST arly stipend £150, ‘* with capitation payment of not less than 10s. and not 
Fixed — “15s.” There are, at-present, upwards of 700 boys in the School. In 
i bark with the Scheme of the Charity Commissioners, religious instruction 
¢ ee in accordance with the principles of the Christian faith. 
ae wxam of the School is to give an education of a practical character calcu- 
ar ito Bt the scholars for industrial and commercial work. In addition to the 
sow fe for a sound general education implied in the terms of the Scheme, 
Piel is worked in the following sections:—(1) Commercial, (2) Technical, 
aye ‘Hoa of Science, (4) Classes preparing for (a) the Civil Service, (b) pro- 
nal and University careers. The School is well provided with workshops 

aboratories. 

a a sence will be given to Candidates who are under forty years of age and 
ave graduated in Honours in some University of the United Kingdom. 
“2 i inimam income of not less than £500 will be guaranteed by the 
yovervors. The duties and salary of the Head-Master will begin with the 
“ ntamn Term, 1899 (September 4th). 
*" plications to be mace on forms to be obtained from the Clerk to the Gover- 
2. Mr, W. HOUSTON, B.A., The Boys’ School, Cowper Street, City Road, 
to whom they should be returned not later than April 12th, 1499. 





nore, 
B.C, 
jit ke 
MHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 

(Incorp rated 1840).—PUBLIC SCHUOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with 
<pecial classes for candidates for the NAVY and ARMY. Houours gained since 
December: Open Cl ssical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford; Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford; 6th in to Sandhurst ; 40th in to 
caudhurst; 16th on to the ‘Britennia.” EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS BEGINS APRIL 6th.—Apply to the Rey. the HHAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, 32 sackviile Surcet, W. 


(HREWSBURY SCHOOL.— The SCHOLARSHIP 
\ EXAMINATION will be HELD on MARCH 16th and 17th,—For 
partientars apply to the Key. the HEAD-MASTER. 











YT, LEONARDS.—“*CRANTOOK,” 59 WARRIOR 
Ss SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished: sea 
yew. txeellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 





iT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
s School).—Head-Mistress, Mivs M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos 
Cambridge. References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mra. H, Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwiek, Esq., the Bishop of Southampton. 





YORQUAY.—APSLEY 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils in England and abroad, 


Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 


NOUTH COAST, SUSSEX.— CLIFTON HOUSE 
\) scHOOL, EASTbLOU RNB.—Heac- Master, J. WINDER, M.A.—BOYS are 
PREP4RED for the Army and University Entrance Examinations, and for the 
Professional Preliminary Examinations. The JUNIOR CLAS:;E3 are tested at 
the Cambricge University Local Examinations, There is a Preparatory 
Department for Young Boys. 

PKIVATE TUTOR (Clergyman, M.A., Oxon.) living 

at heelthy seaside resort, WISHES to PLACE his SON (engaged profes- 
sionally during the day) with a FAMILY living in or near London, receiving in 
exchange a BOY (not under 16) to EDUCATE with his other pupils.— Letters, 
“EL. C.,” care of R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 








MNHE CHILTERNS (WENDOVER, BUCKS.)—The Rev. 

0. E. ROBERTS, M.A. (St. John’s Coll., Oxon), assisted by qualified 
Ma ters, REOEIVES TWENTY BOYS (7—14 years) to prepare for Publie 
Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds 24 acres, gymnasium, bathing, &c.; beautiful 
and healthy situation; 35 miles from London. Inclusive fees £30 aterm. Two 
Choral Scholarships £50 per annum, 





KINGDON, M.A4., Old Marlburian and Vantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
ot ‘‘Gradation,” &c , Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially 
jesigned, Good cricket field. 


I M.S. ‘BRITANNIA.’—To meet the requirements of the 

e New Regulations a MODERN SIDE will be OPENED after EASTER 
atone of the hest known and most successful PREPARATORY SCHOOLS in 
the SOUTH of ENGLAND, where boys may receive systematic and continuous 
teaching from the age of 10 or 11, their last year being spent in a separate Navy 
House,—Apply, by letter only, ** FESTINA LENTE,” care of Hart’s Advertising 
Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


YNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH: MEDICAL EDUCA- 
TION.—Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 RAMSAY GARDEN, is PREPARED to 
RECEIVE SIX RESIDENT UNDERGRADUATES. Klectric lighting ; bath 
rooms, Special tuition arranged for if desired. References to Sir William 
Muir, K.0.8.1, Principal of the University; and to the Lord Justice General — 
To see the rooms, and for terms, &c., application should be;made to Mr. BELL 
2 Rameay Garden, Edinburgh. 








ELICATE, BACKWARD, and JUNIOR BOYS— 
E Careful individual attention und encouragement; thorough preparation 
for Public Schools and Royal Navy ; school premises in a healthy and pleasant 
situation, on high ground; cricket, tennis, football, cycling. Moderate fees. 
— Head-Master, HUGH LUPTON, Esq., Melbourn School, near Royston, 

erts, 


\ ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS anp SCHOOL 
+ LIST contains PARTICULARS of ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERN. 
toseS REQUIRING ENGAGEMENTS, and of well-recommended FINISHING 
and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Post-free, 3}d.—141 Regent Street, W. 


W Est LONDON ETHICAL 8 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 

















UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.F, 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :—Professor Seeley, *.R S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Maiden, 
Esq., M.A.; W. Rippmann, Esq., MA.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau ; 
Monsieur Larpent, B,-és-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. ‘fennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 

ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.—PREPARATORY for the 

_4 PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA.’ In own gronnds of 
seven acres, on hills overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and appointments. 
Gymnasium, workshops, dry playground, sanatorium. Scholarship and Naval 
Classes. Sea bathing. References to parents of past and present pupils.—C. J. 
PUGH, M.A, Cantab, and R. W. PHILPO'TT, M.A. Cantab, 


7 INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 
» iw SHIPS, — Tweive Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY. Open to Boys 
joinmg NEXT TERM, MAY Sth. Thirteen Open Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS free; 
snecesses last July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR 
SCHOOL (8-15). Excellent health ree rd,—Head-Master, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, 
M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough, 


{HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS wil! be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, and 8th. 
‘en Open Scholarships at least, of valine rangiug between £-0 and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded; also one Scliolarship of £35 per annum tenable for 
three years for Sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships contined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects: Classics aud 
Mathematics, Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham, 








QOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
K SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCKSTER STREET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs, SUIPTON. Thorongh preparation for the Public Schools. 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for evildren wader 8, Drilling, gymnastics. 
LENT TEKM BEGAN TUESDAY, January 17th, 








SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next, and FIVE given inthe School. Manv 


| yee COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
4 


HOUSE.| 


ye ee ee tee BRIARY.—H. NAPIER> 


CLEEY:, | 


Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning by Dr. STANTON COIT, on “The | 


Personality of Jesus Christ,’? at 11. 





"TTYHOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know! 


- of a RELIGION without SUPERSTITION, a FAITH without CRE 
ULULTTY, and a WORSHIP without IDOLATRY.—Apply for THEISTIC 
LITERATURE to Mrs. Laing, The Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, 
London, where Services are held Every Sunday at 11 and7; literature seut 
gratis and post-free, 





valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS, Special Navy Class.—Apply 
the BURSAR. 
SSF: MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, 
Cambridge).—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


JOSSALL SCHOOL.— FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

W SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 Guiness downwards, will be AWARDED 
by EXAMINATION, beginning MARCH ist. Boys examined at Oxford and 
tossall_— Apply, BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

















NV ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
E modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and hea'thy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders 
under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


NANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SCHUOL, Founded 1563, Sound Classical and Commercial 
Eaucation. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 








OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stands high on Cliff. South aspect: overlooks sea, 
Playground and field for games: three resident masters aud governess. 60, S0, 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 





NCASTER HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX.— 
The Rey. F. R. BURROWS, M.A., is MOVING this PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL at EASTER from Charles Road, St. Leonards, to premi es built for 
him at BEXHIUL.—Prospectus from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The COUNCIL will shortly PROCEED to APPOINT a QUAIN STUDENT in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, Candidates (who must have 
attended for at least three terms one or more classes in English at the College) 
should forward their applications so as to reach the Secretary not later than 
the first post on Saturday, March Isth. They should give particalars of their 
College course and, if any, distinctions gained at the Universities or elsewhere. 
The value of the studentship is £15¢ per annum. The usual appointment is for 
three years, to which an extension of two years may be made 

The Quain Student shall, under the guidance an’ supervision of the Qnain 
Professor, assist throughout the Session in the Teaching of tne English Depart- 
ment, and he shall be encouraged and have facilities afforded him to carry on 

original work. T. GREGORY FOStER 
Actin +4 Tar 













T,RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
ft GIRLS in honse of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
puinting; home life and every care and cov Terms for Pension ané French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptionable references given and required ; 
lady now in England.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpoy, Code: UNicops. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 





In Three Parts. Part II. Now Ready, price 3s. 6d, net. 
HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. By 
SeLwrn Brixton, M.A. Part II., richly Illustrated, deals with Padna, 
Verona, Ferrara, Parma, and Venice. 
Siupxin, Marsgatt, Hawitton, Kent anv Oo., Ltd., London. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
N OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 
April 26th nest, the Senate will proceed to ELECT EXAMIN ERS in the 
Gawler Departments for the Year commencing July Ist, 1899 :— 


Exzaminerships. ‘Gach Present Examiners, 
ARTS AND SCIENCE, M.A, Litt.D 
Two in Latin... 10 fF at sone Se ayes 
ar 2 2: 
TwoinGreek  ..  .. 120 Prof, R.Y. Terrell, Litt.D.y D.C.L. 


Two in the English Language} 
and Literature ... 


Two in History 


150 § Prof. J. W. Hales, M WA. 
¢ Vacant. 
100 $ # R. Gardiner, Esq.. D.C.L. 
P 5 ¢ Prof. F. York Powell, M.A. 
Two in the French Seaman and i 199 § James Boicl e, Esq., B.A. 
Literature ... ¢ Vacant. 
Two in the German Languageasd go § E. L. Milner-Barry, Esq., M.A 
Literature ... ¢ Prof. A. W. Schuddekor?, Ph.D. M.A, 
Two in the Hebrew Text of the a 


Neal a 


Testament, the Greek Text of the 
New Testament, the Evidences - 
of the Christian Relig: -~ sk 
Scripture History 


Two in Menta! and Moral iin 


of Rev. C. F. Burney, M.A. 
ce ie F, Stenning, Esq., M.A. 


% 


120 § Prof. 8. Alexander, M A, 
¢ Vacant. 
60 § Prof. C. F. Bastable, M.A. 
i Prof. W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. 
255 Prof, James Sully, M.A., LL.D. 
¢ Vacant. 

9 § E. W. Hobson, Esq., Se.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
¢ Joseph: Larmor, Esq., D.Sc., M.A., "ERS. 
Brot. G. F. FitzGerald, M. ‘A. F, RS. 
210 ~ Prof. Sylvanus Thompson, D.Sc., BA,, 


Two in Political Economy 


Two in The Art, Theory, and 
History of Teaching . 

Two in Mathematics and Natural iy 200 
Philosophy... : 


Two in Experimental Philosophy eg 
ar William Ramsay, Ph.D. LL.D., 


ive a . 
45 § Prot. . W. Oliver, M.A., D.S 


Two in Chemistry ... 240 


Two in Botany and Vegetable 


Physiology ‘ 352 Prof. J.W. H, Trail, A. M. ss Le ‘D., C.M. 
Two in Comparative Anatomy and 2 a F. E. Beddard, Esq., M.A, F.R.S 
Zoology. ¢ Prof. G. B. Howes, LL. D., F.R 3. 
Two in Geology and Physical 2 75 § Pro of. T. G. Bonney, Se.D.. “M.A. F.R.S. 
Geography... a oa aay 5 Prof, Charles Lapworth, LL. D., F.R.S 


Laws. 

Two in Jurisprudence, Roman” 
Law, Principles of Legislation, 
and International Law.. 

Two in Equity and Real and Per-) 505 KE. J. Elgood, E:q., B.C.L., M.A. 
sonal Property ... ne ¢T. Cyprian Williams, Esq., LL.B. 

Two in Common Law and Law and t 508 Hugh Fraser, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 
Principles of Evidence ... 5 ¢ Vacant. 

Two in Constitutional iietieibe of 4: 25$ S. H. Leonard, Esq., M.A., B.C.L. 
England ”« Prof. F.C, Montague, M. A. 


6J.B. ‘one Esq., D.C.L, 
100 ¢ Vacant. :: 


Mrpicine. 


Two in Medicine ... ae ¢ W. H. Allchin, Esq , M.D. 


210) Frederick Taylor, Ksq., M_D. 
William Anderson, Esq., F.R.C.S, 

Twoin Surgery .. ooo oe 200 r: Sing Cheyne, Esq., M.B., C.M., 

15 a Prof. G. D. Thane, 

»? Prof. A. H. Young, M.B. 

140 § Prof. J. G. McKendrick, M.D., F.R.S. 

- ¢ Prof. E, A. Schafer, LL.D. ERS. 

105 § Peter Horrocks, Esq. »M. D. 

¢ Vacant. 


Twoin Anatomy ... oo oes 


Two in Physiology ... 


Two in Obstetric Medicine 


Two in Materia Medica and? 499f D. J. Leech, Rrq., M.D. 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry ... 5 ¢ Sidney Philips, Esq., M.D. 
T F ic Medici sof Prof. J. Dixon Mann, M.D. 
wo in Forensic Medicine res 2 Thomas Stevenson, Keq. M.D 
: on ey § Arthur New:holme. Esq., M.D. 
Two in State Medicine... ses 307 Edward Seaton, Esq. MD. 


or § Prof. 8, Alexander, M.A, 
“97 'T, Olaye Shaw, ksq., M.D., B.A. 


505 C: H.£Lloyd, Esq., Mas. Doc. 
502 Sir Walter Parratt, Mus. Doe. 


The Examiners above-named are re-cligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 28th. 
(It is particularly desired by the Senate that no application of any kind be made 
to its individual Members.) 

University of London, 

Burlington Gardens, W. 
March Ist, 1899, 


Two in Mental Physiology = 
Mvsic. 
Two in Music ae si or 


By ome of the Senat 
VICTOR DICKINS, M.B., B.Sc., 
Registrar. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
with fu 


parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard) 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Pisce, Strand, London, W.C. 





| ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. tHE PRINCE or WALES, K.«G, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP OF a Bg gy SPENOER, Bq. »The Right Hon. 
. H. LECKY, M.P., 
Trustees—Right Hon. an - nee DUFF, Right Shoes Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading- Room Open from Ten till Half-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firrg Evirion, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

C, T, HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Evtvor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Welling‘on Street, Strand, W.C. 








ee 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS, 
ROUND the WORLD on a WHEEL, 


By Joun Foster Fraser. With 100 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 63, 

The narrative of a bicycle ride right round the world, which covered over 
19,000 miles and occupied 774 days. The book is full of adventure, and con. 
tains as much matter as the ordinary book of travel published at s’x times the 
price. 

** A olassic of cycling......Graphic and witty.”— Yorkshire Post, 

“A lightsome and entertaining narrative ; irresistibly humorou:.” 

—Daily Mail, 

“The story is told with de!ightful gaiety, hamonr, and crispness,” —Scoteman, 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. Grsson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Demy 
8vo, 6s, (Ozford Commentaries, 
A Prospectus of the Series sent on Application, 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 


Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by W. M. Frimpers Pern, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Fully Illustrated, in 6 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, 
Vol. V—EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. J. G, Mityeg, 


EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor Lfox 


Parmentier, of Liége, and M. Bipgz, of Gand, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


[Byzantine Teats, 
A Prospectus of the Series sent on Application, site aes 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By A. E. Bourx, Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 8vo, 103. 6d. (Handbooks of Theo rey. 
A Prospectus of the Series sent en Application, 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By _Jouy 
Krstr. Edited by Watter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s, 6d. net. (Library of Devotion, ° 

A Prospectus of the Series sent on Application. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK. 


KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. With Worked Examples and numerous. 
Exawination Papers. By J. E. B. M’Atten, M.A. (Lond.), Assistant. 
Master in the Liverpool College Middle School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
[Commercial Series, 
A Prospectus of the Series on Application. 











Fiction. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


THE COUNTESS TEKLA. By Roszrr 


Bare, Author of “The Mutable Many.”” Crown 8vo, 63, 
“Ar of fascinating interest. A bright and healthy tale.”—Scotsman, 
**The incidents of ths siege march with spirit.”—Manchester Guardian, 
“A brilliantly breathless romance.” —Star. 
“The incidents are thrilling and the descriptions brilliant.”—Oritic, 


THE CAPSINA. By E. F. Banson, Author 


of “Dodo,” With Illustrations by F, Jacomb Hood. Crown 870, 63. 


RACHEL. By Jane Heven Frnpzater, 


Author of “‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Urown 8vo, 63. 


THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By 


E. W. Hornone, Author of ‘* Young Blood.” Crown 8yo, 63. 


THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED 


By DoroTaga Gerard, Author of “Lady Baby.” Crown 810, 6s. 
*© All the stories are delightful.”’—Scotsman, 


THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. 


By J. 8. Fietcuer, Author of “ When Charles I, was King.” Crown 8v0, 6% 


“The story has a curious fascination for the reader, and the theme and 
character are handled with rare ability.””—Scotsman. 


“ Dorinthia is ceed The story is told with great humour.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 


BETTY MUSGRAVE. By Mary Fivp- 


Later, Author of “Over the Hills.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONE PINE. By R. B. TownsHEn0. 
Crown Svo, 6:. A Romance of Mexican Life, 








METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, W.C, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Chief Ofice— HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
SUMMARY OF THE REPORT PRESENTED AT 


Che Fittieth Annual Meeting, 


HELD ON MARCH onp, 1899. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 64,708, assuring the sum of £6,420,580, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £353,113. ‘ ; 

The Premiums received during the year were £2,967,501, being an increase of £193,237 over the year 1897. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £975,012. The number of Deaths was 5,191, and 2,535 Endowment Assurances 


d. 
wie number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 534,138. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £4,960,756, being an increase of £167,165. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,891,039. The number of Deaths was 198,308, and 2,181 Endowment Assurances 

ured. 

“ The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing who desired to 
discontinue their payments, was 66,379, the number in force being 604,564. The number of Free Policies which became 
Claims during the year was 12,231. 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the ycar was 12,949,679: their average duration exceeds eight 

a half years. 

“ The ‘Aneta of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance-Sheet, are £33,599,708, being an increase of 
£3,161,371 over those of 1897. 

Public attention having been for some time past directed to questions of thrift and provision for old age, the Directors 
bave had under consideration how they can further assist those Policyholders who from age and diminished earnings find 
some difficulty in maintaining the payment of premiums on their Policies, and they have therefore made provision for all 
Policyholders in the Industrial Branch who have been assured for 25 years to be free from the payment of further Premiums as 
they attain the age of 75, This alteration takes effect at once, and has of course necessitated a considerable addition to the 
Reserves. 

The Shareholders will be glad to learn that the Staff Provident Fand, which was established last year on the occasion of 
the Celebration of the Company’s Jubilee, has been heartily appreciated by the outdoor Staff for whose benefit it wag 
founded, and a large proportion have become contributors. The total amount standing to the credit of the Fund at the end 
of the year was £58,212 18s. and the number of the contributors was 7,160. 


~ GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET | 
of THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limtep, on DecemsBer 31s, 1898. 

















= 














LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ a. d,| £ s. d, 
Shareholders’ Capital ........sseeeceeeeeeseee 1,000,000 0 O British Government Securities (£3,155,000 
Ordinary Branch Funds .........seccseeeeee 17,156,951 11 8 II sittisina cakousdenaadcon tet eianesads 3,153,583 5 11 
Industrial Branch Fund ........... Manveccess 14,538,952 13 5 Indian and Colonial Government 
Reserve Fund ....ccccccsescccseccees Rage ia 750,000 0 O° SeGUNItAN sc scccaccussecedassdeces adddeedes 3,300,877 4 5 
Claims under Life Policies admitted ...... . 153,804 011) Railway and other Debentures and 
Debenture Stocks .........000 cssseeee 2,176,498 18 1 
Loans on County Council, Municipal, and 
other Rates ..... juices cncgeeneenietns 6,246,917 12 3 
Freehold Ground Rents, and Scotch Feu- 
Ditties ..ccccccccccccccccccecccccccscecsccs SESR48O § & 
Freehold and Leasehold Property ......... 1,934,411 16 10 
Mortgages .ccccoccccecceccccesece csccsecsesss 4,143,948 16 6 
Railway, Gas, and Water Stocks ............ 5,669,891 3 4 
Suez Canal Shares ....ccccocscssecceseeseseee 168,489 5 8 
Telegraph and other Shares ...+++......... 72,532 8 3 
Metropolitan Consolidated Stock, and 
City of London Bonds........+sceseeeee 358,645 12 6 
Bank of England Stock .........seeee eoeee 200,559 18 6 
Foreign Government Securities ............ 996694 1 3 
Reversions and Life Interests ........ ence eee 2 6 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ........ 690,268 13 3 
Remt Ghiargne cccccccccsessccccscscsessessccess 83 GHG @ 1 
Outstanding Premiums .........se0eeeeeeeee 860,525 9 10 
| Cash in hands of Superintendents, and 
Agents’ Balances.........-.-++ eunseesee 49,475 9 10 
, Outstanding Interest and Rents ..........+ 241,243 17 0 
| Cash—On Deposit, on Current Accounts, 
and in hand... .ccccccere ninniccnnmieniant 281,407 2 4 
£33,509,708 6 0| £33,599,708 6 0 
THOS. C. DEWEY, ? EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 


‘WILLIAM HUGHES, $ Joint General Managers. 
FREDERICK FISHER, ) HENRY HARBEN, 2? pjirectors 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. W. T. PUGH, j i 


We have examined the Casb Transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments for the 








year ended December 31st, 1898, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and 
Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above Account, and we certify that they were iu 
possession and safe custody as on December lst, 1898. as 


February 14th, 1899. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, and CO. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0,’S LIST. 


A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D., 
A Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
In 5 vols. 


Vout. L—INTRODUCTORY TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE ENGLISH IN 
THE SPICE ARCHIPELAGO (1623). 


With 4 Maps, 8vo, 18s. [On Monday next. 





NEW NOVEL OF AFRICAN LIFE BY MR. H. 
RIDER HAGGARD. 


SWALLOW: 


A Story of the Great Trek. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOTICE.—The Introduction to the Cabinet 
Editionof MR. LECK VY S DEMOCRACY 
AND LIBERTY, contazning an apprecta- 
tion of the work and character of Mr. 
Gladstone, can now be had in a separate 
form, 8v0, 2s. 


EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. Taken from the 


Originals by Una TayLor. With 13 Illustrations by Henry J. Ford. Crown 
to, 15s. net. 


THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. By Aszruur 


SHADWELL, M.A., M.B.Oxon., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THROUGH BOYHOOD TO MANHOOD: a Plea for 


Idea's. By Ennis Ricumonp, Author of ‘‘ Boyhood: a Plea for Continuity 
in Education.” Orown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


INDIA: What can it Teach us? By the Right Hon. 


Professor F, Max MiLutER. Cheap Reissue. Crown Syo, 5s. 
[On Monday next. 


OBSERVATIONS TAKEN AT DUMRAON, BEHAR, 
INDIA, during the Eclipse of the 22nd January, 1838, by a Party of Jesuit 
Fathers of the Western Bengal Mission. By Rev. V. pe CamPIGNEULLEs, S.J. 
4to, 10s. 6d. net. [On Monday nect, 





| 


| 


THE HEART OF DENISE, and other Tales. By S. | 


Levett-YeatTs, Author of “The Chevalier d’Auriac,” ‘‘The Honour of | 


Savelli,” &c. With Frontispiece by Seymour Lucas, R.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


TWO MEN O’ MENDIP. ByWaure r Raymonp, Author | 


of “Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” “‘ Tryphena in Love,” &. Cr. 8vo, 63. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


{ENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 
To the Holders of the following Bonds and Stock :— 
Central Pacific Railroad Oompany of California First Mortgage Bonds, 
Series A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and I, 
Western Pacific Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B. 
California and Oregon Railroad Company and Ceatral Pacific Railroad 
Company, Successor, First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B. 
Central Pacific Railroad Company (San Joaquin Valley Branch) First 
Mortgage Bonds. 
Central Pacific Railroad Company Land Bonds, 
Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-year Six per Cent. Bonds. 
Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-year Five por Cent. Bonds. 
Central Pacific Railroad Company Common Stock. 
The undersigned pursuant to the Plan and Agreement for the Readjustment 
of the Ceutral Pacitic Railroad Company, dated February 8th, 1599, hereby 
five notice that the time for further deposits of the above-named Bonds and 


dtock has been fixed and limited to March 23rd, 1899, after which date deposits | 
of said Bonds and Stock will be accepted, if at all, only upon such terms and | 


conditions as the undersigned may impose. 


Copies of the Agreements with the United States and tho Southern Pacific 
Company, as well as of the Plan and Agreement of Readjustment, and also any 
furtiicr intormation desired, may be obtained at the Offices of any of the under- 


Blgheu. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 
SPEYER & CO.. New York. 
LAZ. SPEYER ELLISSEN, Frankfort o/Main. 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, Amsterdam, 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 

Dated March Ist, 1899, 
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MESSRS. JARROLD & SONS: 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY SHORTLY.—BY THE NEW BOSNIAN AUTHOR, 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt, 6s. 


SELAM. By Mizena Mrazovic, Translate 


by Mrs. WatGH, Translator of Jokai’s ** Green Book.” 

‘‘Selam ”’ consists of a series of sketches and tales of Bosnian life of a mos: 
fascinating and interesting character. The strong orientalism, which 
characteristic of the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, has afforded Milens 
Mrazovic magnificent opportunities, which have by no means been lost sight : 
in “*Selam.” Mre. Waugh, whose English version of Jokai's “ Green Book # 
was so successful, has done the translation. 


READY SHORTLY.—JOKAI’S NEW ROMANCE, 
Crown 8yvo, art linen, gilt, 6s, 


THE NAMELESS CASTLE. By Mavrrs 


JOKAI. 

The story of “‘The Nameless Castle” is founded on one of the many 
mysterious rnmours that were spread abroad at the time of the French Revoln. 
tion as to the fate of the Princess Marie Charlotte Capet, daughter of the jl). 
starred Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI. Round the personality of th, 
youthful Princess there hangs a charm as nameless as the castle in which she 
passes her veiled and secluded life, while the more active members of the 
dramatis personz are distinguished by that virile force of character which js £0 
marked a feature of Dr. Jokai’s creations. The translator, Mr. S$. E, Boggs 
has had the great advantage of Dr. Jokai’s personal supervision, , 


JUST ISSUED.—BY A RISING AUSTRALIAN AUTHOR, 
own 8yo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


THE DESIRE OF THEIR HEARTS. By 


MarGaret Parker, Author of “To Him who Waits,” “ Ida Cameron,” &&. 
The Rev. C. E. Irwin, writing in the Leisure Hour, speaks of Miss Parker as 
having ‘‘made an excellent beginning in these stories of domestic life jp 
Australia.” 
JUST ISSUED.—BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘POOR HUMAN NATURE.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


A STOLEN IDEA. By Evizasets Goprrty, 


Author of “ Poor Human Nature,” ‘Cornish Diamonds,” &c. 
Miss Godfrey’s previous novels have been very well received, and it is hoped 
that “A Stolen Idea” may fully sustain her reputation. 


HUNGARIAN LITERATURE: an Historical 


and Critical Survey. By Emrt Reicu, Doctor Juris., Author of “ History of 
Civilization,” ‘' Historical Atlas of Modern History,” &c. 6s. With ap 
authentic Map of Hungary. 

**Not only does it cover an immense and rich field of literature, but the 
ground which it goes over may be said to be quite unexplored. Dr. Reich bas 
performed his work of historical survey and criticism with much judgment aud 
skill.”’—Scotsman. 


THE RACONTEUR SERIES.—No. I. 


Crown &vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS MOQRE ANECDOTES : being 


Selections from the Jonrnal*of Thumas Moore. Edited, with Notes, 
Witmot Harrison, Author of “Memorable London Houses,’ &. With 
Special Introduction by Dr. RicHaRD GARNETT, and a Froutispiece Portrait 
of Thomas Moore. 
* Gives a delightful picture of the man and his social charm...... A storehouse 
of good things,”—Literature. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 








London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 & 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for : ee 
weekly exchange of books at the houses _N.B.—Two Ll Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (i00 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 
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THOMAS BURLEIGH'S NEW BOOKS 


THE PEN AND THE BOOK. 
By WALTER BESANT. 6s. 


«Far the most useful among the many manuals for literary aspirants has just 
appeared in Sir Walter Besant’s ‘The Pen and the Book,’ It 1s written to in- 
struct ‘young persons who are thinking of the literary life,’ and, strange to 
say, it actually encourages these young people to dosomething more than tothink 
jt.’— Literature. 
Xoo a Times.— Its most important side, so far as regards contemporary 
literature, 18 its bearing upon the momentous question of the commercial side of 
authorship. Sir Walter has given in this volume a strouy, serious, and well- 
deveioped statement of the English author’s case for a larger share in the 
»rofits of his or her industry...... No man in England is better qualified in every 
respect to hold a brief on behalf of the literary profession. 

“ Altogether, ‘The Pen and the Book’ is a remarkable work. It has been 
‘privately printed’ on the principle that it is a book only for the literary 
aspirant, and no review copies were sent out. But such a tremendous onslaught 
oa such strongly intrenched interests cannot e made in private. Already the 
English literary papers are printing spirited retorts from publishers; the 
* battle of the books’ promises to be fought onc» again, and this time—uuless I 
am wisinformed—with certain definite and striking results,’ 


of 








THE QUEEN’S JUSTICE. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD. 3s. 6d. 


“Tt is a detective story of an exciting kind, set in Asiatic surroundings, and 

told with that vivid picturesqueness of which Sir Edwin Arnold is a master.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

“A ‘short story’ from the pen of Sir Edwin Arnold comes with the charm 
of the unexpected about it. ‘The Queen’s Justice’ deals with facts, not fiction; 
its author describes it in his preface as ‘a true relation..... of a strange case of 
supposed murder which occurred sixteen years ago in Bengal.’ ”’— World 

«By way of illustrating the dangers of the chose jugée in general, and the 
difficulties of criminal administrat on in India in particular, Sir bdwin Arnold 
has retold in ‘ The Queen’s Justice’ the true story of a very curious murder trial 
which took place some sixteen years ago in Bengal.” —Spectator. 

“It should be read by every one who is, or expects to be. entrusted with 
judicial functions, whether in India or elsewhere,”’—Literary World, 

“The Queen’s Justice’ isa bright and very readable story ot Indian village 
life.’—Susvex Daily News. 


THE HISTORY OF A MAN. 
By THE MAN. 6s. 


“ Decidedly interesting...... His experiences are singularly vivid and stirring...... 
Unqne-tionably sincere and striking, this ‘ History of a Man.’”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The whole narrative bears the stamp of truth.”—Athenzum. 

“ An interestiny human ducument......a plain tale, absoiutely devoid of literary 
gar: ishing.” —Star. [—Scoteman, 
~ “The story is one of any man in the street......Will be read with interest.” 

“There is a piquancy of thought and a crispness of expression.” 

— Glasgow Herald. 

“Will furnish the student of human nature with material of which he will 
do well to take account.” —Sheffeld Telegraph. 

“ A life worth writing about."— Yorkshire Herald, 


A TOUCH OF THE SUN. 
By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. 6s. 


“A clever study of a Eurasian girl. This subtle and superb young person 
removes her English rival from her path by encouraging her passion for a 
native privce.”—TZruth. 

“Mrs. Aylmer Gowing’s story devolves upon the jealousies of an Eastern 
harem, and the tragic efforts of a girl’s relatives to rescue her from a life of 
which they can only guess the bitter disappointments.”’---Daily Telegraph, 

“This is an Avglo-Indian story of a new kind. Aromance of the East ani 
West not like any other romance within our knowledge; it takes us into the 
very heart of Mohammedan life.””"— World, [ Leader. 

‘Even to read about Aimée Hildebrand is to feel young again.””—Morning 

“There is an intensity of passion running throngh the loves of the various 
cbaracters that is extremely captivating.”—Public Opinion. 

“Tuteresting from start to finish.”—Echo, 








London: THOMAS BURLEIGH, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





3s. 6d. net. 


THE MAZE OF LIFE. By Georce 


Newcomen. ‘The author appeals to us as a student of the good and evil 
of life in our own day...... The character-sketching is happy and graceful.”— 
New Iveland Review.——“‘ A very readable story of Irish lfe,.’’—Catholic 
Herald ——* Of more than average excellence,’’—Outlook. **Fullof power 
and constructed with considerable skill.””"— Daily Express.——‘‘ Well written, 
and the various characters excellently defined.”—Aberdeen Free Press, —— 
“Mr, Newcomen has the saving grace of humour.”—Freeman's Journal. 


BELLAIRS and CO., 9 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, London. 








CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM ‘‘THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which ave added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 


With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “ Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attractive and amusing book,” 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—‘It is a bright little collection, abounding in 


racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


NOW READY.—ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR MARCH. 


200 Pages Magnificently Illustrated. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. Julian Ralph. 
Illustrations by W. T. Smedley. 


THE COMING OF WAR. Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, United States Senator 
from Massachusetts. 
21 Illustrations (including Frontispiece) from Drawings by T. de. Thulstrup. 

ON THE STEPS OF THE CITY HALL: A STORY. Brander Matthews. 

1 Illustration by W. T. Smedley. 
——— FORREST AT BRICE’S CROSS-ROADS. John A 

yeth, M.D, 
9 Illustrations, from Drawings by T. de Thulstrup, Lucius W. Hitchcock, 
Clifford Carleton, Max F. Klepper, and Maps. 

STORM AND CALM: A POEM. Helen Hay. 
THEIR SILVER WEDDING JOURNEY: A NOVEL. William Deau Howells, 

2 Illustrations by W. T. Smedley. 

{ I, A WOMAN’S HAND. 
STORIES IN VERSE. ~ II, AT THE COMEDY. }Arthur J. Stringer. 
\II A TRAGEDY. 
WITHOUT THE COURTS: A STORY. Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 
THE BUILDING OF THE MODERN CITY HOUSE. Russell Sturgis. 
8 Illustrations from Photographs, and 20 Plans, 

THE WAY OF THE CROSS: A STORY. Stephen Bonsal. 

Heading by Edward B, Edwards. 
A SONG: A POEM. Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
THE SPAN O’ LIFE: A NOVEL. William McLennan and J. N, McIiwraith, 
5 Illustrations by F. de Myrbach, 
THE RENTED HOUSE: A STORY. Octave Thanet. 
3 Illustrations by Albert E. Sterner. 


THE MASSACRE OF FORT DEARBORN AT OHICAGO. GaTHERED FROM 
THE TRADITIONS OF THE INDIAN TRIBES ENGAGED IN THE MASSACRE, AND 
FROM THE PUBLISHED Accounts. Simon Pokagon, Ohief of the Pokagon 
Band of Pottawatomie Inuians. 

VIOLET: A POEM. Martha Gilbert Dickinson. 

THE DRAWER. With Introductory Story by L. Morgan Sill. 

Illustrations by A. B. Frost, Penrhyn Stanlaws, H. B. Eddy, & H. M. Wilder. 
NOTE.—“‘ THE PRINOESS XENIA,” by H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 
Author of “The Adventurers,” will begin in the APRIL issue, with Illustrations 
by T. DE THULSTRUP. 


Annual Subscription, including postage, 15s. 


London: HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: 


A Study in Artistic Development. 
By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 


The Love-Letters of Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 21s. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 


*,* These Volumes are uniform with ‘The Letters of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning.” 
Academy.—‘“‘ Many good gifts have come to English literature from the two 
Brownings, husband and wife, besides those poem:, which are their greatest. 
The gift of one’s poems is the gift of oneself. But in a fuller sense have this 
unique pair now given themselves by what we can but call the gracious gift of 
these letters. As their union was unique, so is this correspondence unique... 
The letters are the most opulent in various interest which have been published 
for many a day.” 
Saturday Review.—“ We have read these letters with great care, with growing 
astonishment, with immense respect; and the tinal result produced on out 
minds is that these volumes contain one of the most precious contribations to 
literary history which our time has seen.” 
New Age.—* These letters cannot increase the fame of their writers, but they 
will certuinly deepen the admiration and affection felt for Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. They tell one of the most touching and 
beautiful love stories that have evor been told; they reveal the hearts of two 
of the finest spirits the world has known, and been the better for their presence.” 


OUR PRAYER BOOK: 


CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. 


By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, 
Author of * Law and God,” “ Liberalism in Religion,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Subjects :— CONFESSION — ABSOLUTION — HOLY SCRIPTURE -- ATHA- 

NASIAN CREED-—DAMNATION, &e., &c. 
Academy.—‘ The Canon of Canterbury shows with humorous ingenuity that 
such stumbling blocks as priestly absolution and the unkind threats of the 
preudo-Athanasius need constitute no bar to religious communion with the 
most primitive or the most rationalistic of Puritans,’’ 














London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


BRITISH RULE IN UGANDA. 


UNDER THE AFRICAN SUN: 


A Description of Native Races, Sporting 
Adventures, and other Experiences in Uganda. 


By W. J. ANSORGE, M.D., LL.D., M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P., 
Late Senior Professor at the Royal College of Mauritius, Chief Medical Officer to 
Her Majesty’s Government in Uganda. 

With numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and Coloured 
Plates. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s, net. 

The Daily News.—‘ The publication of Dr. Ansorge’s book is welltimed. The 
author gives the kind of information the general reader wants, information of 
& permanent value.” 


LOUIS XIV. AND HIS T 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE SAINT-SIMON 


ON THE TIMES OF LOUIS XIV. AND THE REGENCY. With 
42 Illustrations and Portraits in Photogravure, 4 vols., £3 13s. ty am . 
ext weer. 


%,° A special Prospectus of this work on application. 
NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


THE PRINCESS DES URSINS IN SPAIN 


(Camarera-Mayor), By Constance Hix, 1 vol. 8vo, with many Illustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Academy.—‘t A well-informed, well-written, and very readable study of 
this cera politician in petticoats, who played a great part in days when 
women could do great things.” 

A WARRIOR’S LOVE-STORY. 


MARYSIENKA: Marie de la Grange 
d’Arqnien, Queen of Poland, and Wife of Sobieski, 1641-1716. By K. 
Waiszewsxi. Translated by Lady Mary Lorp. With Portrait, 1 vol. 
Cemy 8vo, 12s. net. ‘ 

The Times.—" Those who like to explore the by-paths of history, and who care 
for the story of an adventurous life, will tind enough to satisfy them in this 
volume......which deserves a good place among the books of its class—the class 
of history strongly flavoured with romance.” 

A GREAT PAINTER’S BOOK 


“1812.” NAPOLEON I. IN RUSSIA. By 


Vassit1 Verestcuaciy. With 50 Illustrations from Sketches and 
Paintings by the Author, and an Introduction by Richarp WHITEING, 


1 vol., 68. 
HARDING DAVIS'S NEW BOOK. 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN CAM- 


PAIGNS. By RicHarp HarpinG Davis. Profusely Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs by the Author, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Telegraph.—*' As absorbing as a work of fiction, and the lavish way in 
which it is illustrated helps to bring home to the reader the scenes through 
which the author conducts him.” 

“A DELIGHTFUL BOOK OF TRAVE’..” 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO (MOGREB-EL- 


ACKSA). ByR. B. Cunnincuame Grazam. With a Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo, 9s. 

The Atheneum.—‘“‘He has vision,and he can convey most vividly and delight- 

fully the impressions of an interesting personality. , Altogether the book must be 
pronounced both admirable and delightfal.” 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.—VOL. VI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE, 


By WittuaM GrorGe Astor, C.M.G., D.Lit., late Japanese Secretary to 
Her Majesty's Legation, Tokio. 

Sir Epwin ARNOLD, in Literature.—“ A volume of unique erudition, wide re- 
search, clear discrimination, and excellent design. Mr. Aston has wrought a 
memorable service not only to those interested in Japan and Japanese studies, 
but to the world of letters at large.” 


THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality. 
By Watter A. Wrcrorr. I., The East; II., The West. 2 vols., 3s. net each. 


The Daily Mail,—“ Truth, uprightness, and common-sense shine conspicnouely 
in these chapters which reveal the life of the workman in a most sympathetic 


and attractive way.” See 
FICTION. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE AMAZING LADY. By M. Bowtzs. 


1 vol. 66. 
RS. LITTLE'S CHINESE ROMANCE. 


A MARRIAGE IN CHINA. By Mrs, Arcur- 


BALD LITTLE. 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 
NELSON PAGE’S GREAT NOVEL. 


RED ROCK. By T. Netson Pace. Illustrated, 


Second Impression, 1 vol., 6s. 
The Morning Post.—‘‘ A story seething with incident and adventure. It reads 
like a chapter torn from the actual history of the times.” 


THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR, 
THE OPEN QUESTION. By Exizaseru 


Roziys (C. E. Raimond). Third Impression, 1 vol., 6s. 
_ The Standard.—‘A remarkable book ; full of perception, of strong feeling; 
it shows descriptive power beyond the common experience of life, and it is told in 
good, simple, and very human English.” 
Y A NEW WRITER. 


THE RAPIN. “By H. De Vere Sracrooue. 


1 vol., 6s. 
HAROLD FREDERIC’S NEW NOVEL. 


GLORIA MUNDI. By Harorp Frepenric. 


Second Impression, 1 vol., 6s. 
The Academy.—“ Admirable the work is in many a passage of humour and 
tenderness ; triumphant in many a stroke of technique.” : 


A NEW WRITER 


LIFE AT TWENTY.” By C. R. Morsz. 


1 vol., 6s. 
WITH G. DU MAURIER’S ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. By F. C. 


Puixips. With Illustrations by G.du Maurier. A New Edition, 1 vol., 6s. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS” 


THE FIRST EDITION OF BENNET BURLEIGH's 


NEW BOOK, KHARTOUM CAN. 


PAIGN, 1898 (12s.), HAVING BEEN 
EXHAUSTED ON DAY OF PUBLICATION, 
A SECOND EDITION IS IN RAPID PRE. 
PARATION, AND WILL BE READY EARLY 
NEXT WEEK. 


This volume is a continuation of the same Author’s previous book, “ Sirdar 
and Khalifa.” It takes up the story of the Soudan campaign from the battle of 
Atbara—the point reached in that book—carrying it on to the Fashoda affair, 
In an introduetory chapter, Mr. Burleigh gives a rapid and terse retrospectiyg 
survey of all that has gone before, from the time when Sir Evelyn Wood, V:0, 
was Sirdar in 1882. Mr. Burleigh also gives the text of the Official Despatches, 
and puts on record the details of the Gordon Memorial College scheme, 


A. D. BARTLETT’S “LIFE IN THE ZOO.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY, 


Being an Account of the Habits, Food, M t, and Treat t of the 
Beasts and Birds at the ‘* Zoo.” With Remini and Anecdotes by 
A. D. Bartuett, late Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, Compiled. 
and Edited by Epwarp BakTLETT, F.Z.S. With Illustrations by A, T 

Elwes, and Portraits, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. i 








THE LYCEUM PLAY. 
A SPECIAL POCKET EDITION OF 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By 


Cuartes Dickens. With a Coloured Frontispiece by Fred Barnar 
aa Introduction. In cloth, 1s, net; in leather, 2s. net. = 


The Following Other Editions can also be had :— 
The Half-Crown Edition, with 16 Illustrations by Phiz, 2s. 6d. 


The Crown Edition (bound with “Oliver Twist”), with 40 Illustrations 
by Cruikshank and Phiz, 5s. 


The Gadshill Edition, with 16 Illustrations by Phiz, és, > 


The Pictorial Edition (bound with “‘ Oliver Twist”), with 53 Dustra. 
tions by Barnard and Mahoney, 3s. 6d. ; 


Messrs. CHAPMA Nand HALL, who are the Owners of the Copyright 
of the Works of Charles Dickens, are the only Publishers who can 
issue Complete Editions of his Writings. 


NEW NOVEL BY G¥RTRUDE FORDE. 


LADY LANARK’S PAYING 


GUESTS. By GERTRUDE Forpz, Author of “In an Old Palazzo,” &, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 
* Keen in observation and sympaihetic in drawing.”’—Literary World. 
“One of the smartest stories of the hour......amid all the dreary volumes of 
fiction daily sent forth from the press it is pleasant to light upon 60 rare 6 
gem as this.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


NEW NOVEL BY §8. E. WALFORD. 


UNTIL THE DAWN. ByS.E. Watrozp. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ An amusing book, which is certain to find a weloome."’—Standard, 
* A very interesting series,”’—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


—— ~ — 


7ITALITY: an Appeal, &c. Free by post, 6d. 
“REPLIES TO OBJECTIONS,” Free by post, 3d. 
By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 


OHURCHILL, Great Marlborough Street. 
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Royal 8vo, Price 6d. net. 


To be published on the first of each month. Each Issue to consist 
of Sixty Pages of Illustrations and Letterpress. 


THE evrreneLy) 


No.1. MARCH, 1899. Now Ready. 


Contents. 


FRONTISPIECE. By Mavgice GREIFFENHAGEN. 


A BLOT ON ST. BASIL. 
Illustrated by L. Raven Hill. 


LOVE IS DEAD: a Poem. By H. D. Lowry. 


MONTE CARLO. By Water Emanvev. Illustrated 
by J. W. T. Manuel. 


A GUIDE TO PARNASSUS. By Roserr Bett. 

MY LADY. By A. H. Wimpezis. 

THE DUKE OF YORK (a Portrait). By Max Beersoum. 
APOCRYPHAL CONVERSATIONS. By Aurrep Sane. 
“OVER THERE” (a Drawing). By S. H. Sime. 

THE CONQUERORS (a Drawing). By J. W. T. Manvet. 
FAUNTLEROY. By Watrer Emanve . 
LION BREWERY, LAMBETH (Aquatint). 


PENNELL. 


ST. MAGNUS, LONDON BRIDGE (Etching). By 


Epcark WILson. 
IN THE CHURCHYARD (Drawing). By L. Ravew Hitt. 
“WHAT IS TRUTH?” SAID JESTING PILATE. 


By Beatrice CHAMBERS. 


“TOMLINSON” (Drawing). 


*,* The Magazine will be devoted on its artistic side to the 
exhibition of original Black and White Drawings by the leading 
artists of the day, including most of those whose names were 
associated with the Butterfly in 1893. 


On its literary side the new Monthly will contain contributions 
by those of our younger writers who have already distinguished 
themselves in various departments of literary work. 


By Artuvs Morgison. 


By Joszra 


By S. H. Sme. 


The Directors of this literary enterprise, while refraining 
from a statement of any particular aim, hope that the Magazine 
may embody the artistic and literary expression of the best work 
of those who have associated themselves in its undertaking. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Art. Literature. 
Maurice Greiffenhagen. Arthur Morrison. 
G. D. Armour. 
Max Beerbohm. 
Joseph Pennell. 
E. J. Sullivan. 


Barry Pain. 


**Adrian Ross.” 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A SAILOR’S LIFE UNDER 
FOUR SOVEREIGNS. 


By Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. Sir HENRY KEPPEL, 
G.O.B., D.C.L. 
With numerous Illustrations by the late Sir Oswatp Briertr, Marine Painter 
to her Majesty. In3 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 30:. net. 
STANDARD,“ Admiral Sir Henry Keppel has an interesting sto’ - 
WORLD.—“ By their freshness pos | ee their candour on Aap 
form a@ welcome and engrossing addition to naval belles-lettres.”* 





BY THE LATE R. H. HUTTON. 


ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS AND 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 


By the late RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 
Selected from the Spectator and Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH M. ROSCOE 
With Portrait, Globe 8vo, 5s. ( Ecersley Series. 





THIRD THOUSAND. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 63. 
SPEAKER.—“ Entirely delightful.” 
ATHENZUM.—“ We hope that Elizabeth will......write more rambling and 
delightful books.”’ ACADEMY.—“ Acharming book.” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. each. 


THE TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING. 
_SPBCrA TOR.—“ It is plain that the writer may yet be a formidable rival to 


ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. By S. R. Lysacur, 


Author of ‘* The Marplot.” 


OFF THE HIGH ROAD: the Story of a Summer. 
By Eveanogk C. Price, Author of “Young Denys,” “In the Lion's 
Mouth,” &e. 

ACADEMY.—“‘A quiet country book in the main, with more emotion than 
action, and continuous interest.” 


ASHES OF EMPIRE. By 


Author of ‘‘ The King in Yellow,” &. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ His touch grows surer with each book, and for 
another talethat holds the reader’s interest from the first word to the last we 
have to give him the thanks tiat are an encouragement for more.” 





By Crcru 


Rosert W. CHAMBERS, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY.—VOL. IX. 


BIRDS. By A. H. Evays, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations by G. E. Loner. 8vo, 17s. net. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘‘The expert and the novice alike mast be at once 


delighted by the accuracy and the beauty of the illustrations......It is astonish- 
ing to note the mass of information the author has been able to bring together. 

.With a little practice any observant person would soon learn by the help of 
this volume to track down any bird very nearly to its ultimate place in classif- 
cation.” 





BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE PHILISTINES, and how Mr. 
Jorgan Preserved the Morals of Market Pewbury under very Trying 
Circumstances. A Comedy in Thres Acts. By Henry ARTHUR JONES, 
Author of “The Tempter,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE RIGHT TO THE WHOLE PRODUCE of LABOUR. 
The Origin and Development of the Theory of Labour’s Claim to tae Whole 
Product of Industry. By Dr. Aston MENGER, Professor of Jurisprudence 
in the University of Vienna. Translated by M.E. Tanner. With aa Intro- 
duction and Bi bliography by Pr fessor r H. - 8. FoxweLt, M.A. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Price ls. The MAROH NUMBER contains :— 
l. Tae GaME AND THE CANDLE. be 6, SHERIDAN’S Sons. 
; RHODA BROUGHTON. Chaps. a ee, Sea 
2, STEINKIRE. 
8. For a CoNSIDERATION. } 8. From ay Bastery WIinpow. 
9. MapEMOISELLE DE LESPiNassz. 


4, Iw anp Oct or a Lonpow SQrarié. | 
5. Aw AMERICAN SCHOOLGIRL IN ENG- 

10. Younc APRIL. By oe 

CASTLE. Chapa. 21-25. 








LaND; oR, Miss Juuist B. Briy- 
KEE, OF DETROIT. 


MAC MILLAN and CO., Limite ad, Leathe. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 





A. H. Hartrick. Max Beerbohm. 
Oscar Eckhardt. 
L Raven Hill. 

J. W. T. Manuel. 
S. H. Sime. 


Edgar Wilson (Editor). 


H. D. Lowry. 
Walter Emanuel. 
Robert Beil. 





May be had at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


GEANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 








SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street » New Y ork, and 2 24 BEDFORD 
75 tn. wall tenti o : READING 






REET, LONDO W.L., 









yuse in London 
STANDARD 


\MERICAN BUOKS and PERIODICALS,— 


(j, B,PRUTNAM'S SONS. PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
PUB 





» ARE AN D oUt és “OF. PRINT BOOKS SU PPL IED, 
= ae 18 sl ct. Please state want 253. each ot fered :— 

y Cro; “Rom! ‘ord Hounds,” 1365; 

* Plain Tales from 
Books Wanted List, 
, John Bright 


f Marque,” 1891; 
8, i "Lah ore, LSS. 
; GREAT BOOKSHOP 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6d., per post 7d. 


INTERNATIONAL 
REMEDIES. 


By W. | 
A Letter addressed to the Times on the 18th of May, 1864, _ 


BY THE RIGHT HON. 


6 
Sir HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFY, G.C.B.,G.C.ML.G.  z. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
. THE AGED Poor. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 





10. 
26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET. CHARING CROSS, S.W. | 4). que Drerros AFFAIR 
Il. Tue Jesuit Virw. 
TH = SWAN FO i NTAI N PE N. III. THe Sins OF THE SYNDICATE, 
Made in Three Sizes at— 2. GREATER BRITAIN. 


10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., & 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


1, ErisopEs OF THE MONTH. 

2. MISGOVERNMENT OF THE TRANSVAAL. 
Tue Furvure of THE House or Commons. 
SECRET SOCIETIES IN THE CnURCH OF ENGLAND. By William Walsh, 
5. Lorp RaGuan’s TRADUCERS. 
3, COMEDY OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
By A. Maurice Low. 
By John Hutton, M.P. 
9, CYCLONES AND HURRICANES. 
AN AMERICAN RELIGIOUS CRUSADE. 


—— 


COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


MAROG, 1899, 


PRICE 28, 6p. 
ContTENTS. 


By H. C. Thomson. 
By a Radical M.P. 


By Admiral Maxse. 


By W. H. Mallock, 


By John Madden. 
By Dr. William Barry, D.D. 


I. M. Dupuy ayp M, Beavreraire. By Sir Godfrey Lushington, K.0.8 


By F. C. Conybeare. 
By the Editor. 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.¢, 





Not until you write witha “SWAN”? will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 


oy 
x 


The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 


It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous, 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 


ipa 
25 
954 Recent StREFT, W., LONDON; & 3 Excuance Street, MANCHESTER, 


UT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.— | 
Please state wants. We supply ‘“‘ Forster’s Note-Book on Rudyard 
Kipling,” 6d. free. Books purchased. Catalogues of Books for Sale, free. List 
of Special Books Wanted, 1d. post-free.—The HOLLAND COMPANY, Book 
Merchants, 12 Cherry Street, Birmingham. 





season is excellent. 





INVESTED FUNDS 


The above Cruise begins and ends at Marseilles. 
Calais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s. extra. 


Full particulars, with pian of the Steamer, from SECRETARY, 5 Enduleigh 
Gardens, Euston, London, N.W., and 3 Charing Cross, W. 





| emeaeiones ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


sate te wee = £33,000,000 


GUINEA CRUISE TO PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND 
ATHENS, on 8.Y. 
Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. The weather in the Mediterranean this 


*ARGONAUT,’ 3,254 tons, h.-p. 4,000. Organised by 


Return ticket, Londox, 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORE. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Vice-PrREsSIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. CsHarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Dervuty-Cuainman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 

Pursictan—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A... M.D. Srecretary~G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 
ActuakY—FRANE B. WYATT, Esq, F.LA. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,014,239. Annual Income, £402,523. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

l—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGzNnts being employed or Com- 
wission paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 
Members, 

3.—The| Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION. 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus deciared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Liabilities are on the strongest basis known. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF’ Bonus. 


WHOLE-LIFE axnp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES Grantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


A pnre Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A s Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 











FISHER'’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues poat-free, 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA., 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED Sol. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable ou demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOE, with particulars, 





poat-free, 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. : FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





United Service Magazine, 
MARCH. Price Two Shillings, 


Our Naval Heroes.—-IX. Robert Blake, Admiral and 
General-at-Sea. Captain and Hon. Major 
; ‘ E. J. Buaxg, 2nd V.B. Somerset LI, 
Bristol Privateers of the Eighteenth Century. 
: Captain R. B. NicHovetis, RN, 
The Evolution of Naval Recruiting. Tram. 
**The Inner History of Cervera’s Sortie.” 
Adm ral Sir RicHarp VEsEy Hamittoy, G.O.B, 
Turenne and the War of the Fronde.—III. 
Wituiam O'Connor Morais. 
Manceuvres of the XIV. German Army Corps. 
Major-General A. KE. Turner, C.B., R.A, 
Machine-Guns in the Spanish-American War. 
JOHN H. Parker, Lieut. U.8. Army Commander 
of Machine-Guns in the Santiago Campaign, 
The Press-Gang in India, Punsasi. 
Slang Terms and Familiar Expressions in the German 
Army and Navy. Connt ALFRED Botumes, 
The Case of Pedro—“ Public Property.” 
j 4 C. Stpwer Crark. 
Life Insurance in Relation to Military and Naval 
Risks, AN Actvasr, 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., 13 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 


ConTENTS, 





Just Issued, cloth, price 2s. 6d, post-free. 
THE METAPHYSICS ON 
CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM. 


A Symphony. By Major-General D. M. Srrore, 
C.B. (late Indian Army), Author of “ Selections from 
the Kv tan of Sadi,” trans ated into English verse 
Contents :—Chap.1. Jesus and Gotama—Chap. 2. God 
and the Kosmos—Chap. 3, Soul, Seif, Individuality, 
and Karma—Chap. 4, Nirvana— Chap. 5. Some 
Concluding Remarks. Appendix:—Baddhistic Legend 
and Sciiptare. The Author’s aim has been to give 
prominence to the many excellent qualities posse-sed 
by Buddhism, with a view to clearing the way for an 
impartial appreciation of this religion by these who 
have never yet bestowed their attention, and extended 
their sympathies to, the subject with unbiassed minds, 
London: Watts & Co.,17 Johnson’s Ct., Fleet Bt., B.C. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazme, post-fre°, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mail 
East, S.W. 





| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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OFFICIAL "YEAR-BOOK 
OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


FOR 1899. 
Demy Svo, paper boards, Ss.; cloth boards, 4s, 





1 teenth Issue of this important Work 
maents an authorised and comprehensive record of 
Pre condition and work of the Church of England, 
and of all a in communion with her through- 

world. 
“oe has a special interest and value as it 
sives a complete statistical review of the present 
nosition and work of the Church in England and 
Wales, compiled from the Returns furnished by the 
Parochial Clergy under the new system recently 
recommended by the Convocations of Canterbury and 


York. ay 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 129 North Street. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents FOR MAROH. 


IurermaLism. By J. Lawson Walton, Q.C., M.P. 

Tue Peace OF Eveorr. By W. J. Stiliman. — 

Tue REVOLT OF THE CLFRGY. — By a Conservative. 

Tar VaccINaTION ACT OF 1898. By Millicent Gar- 
rett Fawcett. fis 

Motus aNp Tutirs. By Sydney Olivier. 

Tue Lost Notion oF Wak. By T. Gibson Bowles, 
M.P. 

Tue GrowrH OF Monoroty 1y BRITISH INDUSTRY. 
By B. W. Macrosty. 

THE JEWISH MMIGRANT. By J. A. Dyche. 

“Ocp anp Ring.” By Andrew Lang. 

Aw Irauian ARMY hvanGEList. By G, Dalla 
Vecchia 

Tur SyMPpHONY sInceE BErrHoven.—II. By Felix 
Weingartner (Di «ctor of tue Koyal Opera, Beriin) 

Tok TRapE IN GREAT MEN'S SPEECHES. By A. 
Kinnear. 

Ms. Batrovr’s Prra FOR a Rowan CaTHOLIC 
University. By E. J. Dillon. 


London: Ispister and Co., Limited, 
Coveut Garden, W.C. 


MAR 3H Ist. Price Is. 64. 


THE FORHKIGN CHURCH 
CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


1, Bishop Wiitttams or CoNNECTICUT. 

2, THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT IN FRANCE. 

5. THE FRENCH SECESSIONS. 

$, MANIPULATION OF History IN Favour oF Romer. 
5. THB VaTICAN AND THE JESUITS. 

6, CURKESPONDENCE. 

7, NON-COMMUNICATING ATTENDANCE, 

& Events In PORTUGAL. 

9, Brazi. 

10. ANGLICAN INTERCOMMUNION. 

ll. THE Roman CHUsCH S PURGATORY. 
12, Biszor STROSSMAYER ON THE POPE’s INFALLI- 

BILITY, 





13, Norices.—Ramsay — Merrick —SHarre—VENA- 
BLES. 
GILBERT and Rivincron, Clerkenwell, London. 
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Tat NaTION AND THE RitvaLists. By the Rev. 


Dr, J. Guinness Royers. 
Tue CRISIS IN THE CuuRcH. By R. Bosworth 
By the Right 


Swith. 

Ture Laxp anD THE LABOURERS. 
Hon. Earl Carrinvton. 

Tue Frexcu JvupiciaL System. By the Comte 
de Ualonne, 

Tue NorDRACH CURE PRACTICABLE IN THIS 
Country. By James Arthur Gibson. 

Recent ScrENcE.—l. BioLogicaL CHEMISTRY. 2. 
WEATHER PREDICTION. By Prince Kropotkin. 

Tae MeNxevrk MytH By the Vicomte de Poncins, 

Sketches Mapgw in Germany. (Concluding Article. 
Part II By Mrs. Blyth. 

Tue Gkkat TRactaRIan. By Herbert Paul. 

A — FOR THES Peorie. By J. Churton 
Collins. 

Tue RETARDATION OF THE Navy BY THE ENGINEERS’ 
Strike. By Archibald S. Hurd. 

THS Sack OF YaNGCHOW IN 1644: a CnINESE Narka- 
TIVE. Translated by Professor Robert K. Douglas. 

Is tHE Party SrsTem Breaxine Ur? By T. E. 
Kebbel. 

“Hanps OFF Trinity.” By Anthony Traill, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 


London: Sampson Low 
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£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
64 OORNHILL, LONDON. 








MR. F. E. ROBINSON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD 
AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Illustrated Popular Histories of the 
Colleges. 

Crown &vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net per volume 
TIMES —“ We are glad to welcome the first two 
volum«s of what promises to be an excellent series 
of College Hi-tories......Well printed, handy and 
convenient in form, and bound in the dark or light 
blue of either University, these small volumes will 
have everything external in their favour. As to 
their matter, all are to be entrusted to competent 
men, who, if they follow in the steps of the first 
two writers, will produce records full of interest to 

everybody who cares for our old Universities.” 


NEW VOLUMES. 
OXFORD SERIES. 
WADHAM COLLEGE. By J. Wzuts, 


M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham. 

SCOTSMUAN.—“ It gives an interesting account of 
the founders of the College, describes its buildings, 
and narrates its varying fortunes down to the present 
Ca¥. ..30 Is a bright and readable history, which 
should prove peculiarly acceptable to Wadham men ; 
but which, with its pleasant exposition of hard 
learning and its many photographic pictures, should 
prove welcome also to all surts of readers interested 
in academic history.” 


MERTON COLLEGE. By Bernarp 


W. Hxeyversoy, M.A., Fellow and Librarian of 
Merton. March 7th. 


CAMBRIDGE SERIES. 
QUEENS’ COLLEGE. By Rev. J. H. 


(RAY, '§.A. Fe low ane Dean of Qaeens’. 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Gay tells 
the story of uis college with the ingenuous simplicity 
of a conscientious chronic’er...... The character of 
‘continuity’ is marked alike in the narrative and in 
the history, and the colle.e 1s to be congratulates on 
a bioerapher who is so at one with it in spirit.” 


DOWNING COLLEGE. By Rev. 


tH. W. Pettit Stevens, M.A., LL.M., Vicar of 
Tadlow, late Scholar of Downinw. 

*,* This Voinme records a memorable political 
conversation—never before publisued—between the 
late Prince Consort and Professor “irkbeck relative 
to the ecucation of the Prince of Wa es 

0: HE . VOLUMES 10 FOLLOW. 

Complete Cat loge, with Press Notices, on applica- 

tion. The volumes can be boueht separately. 


MEMORIES OF OXFORD. By 


JaCQUES baARD UX. Translat«d from the French, 
at the Author's request, by W. R. BAREER, wi h 
an Introduction by Mrs, Margaret L. Woops. 
Demy l6mo, rbuckram, gilt top, 2-. 6d. net. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney writes, iu the DAILY TELE- 
GRAPH ;—“ A little book which, from wany ,oints 
of view, deserves the careful attention of those who 
kvow something not only of secondary educution in 
this country, but of those ancestral homes in which 
the training of our youth is carried out...... Many 
delightful and incisive remarks of M. Bardoux make 
this little volume an extremely interesting study in 
contrasted national characteristics.” 


COMBINED FIGURE SKATING. By 


Ge. RGr Woop, First Class N.8.A, badge-holder ; 
Winner of the Davos 8. C Championship Bowl. 
A Complete Manual, containing numerous sets 
of Calis, and the First Class N.§.A. Combined 
Figures. I)lustrat~ed by more than 100 Figures. 
Small crown 8vo, colourless cloth, rounded 
corners, 3s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ An excellent manual of i's sub- 
ject, well worthy of the study both of individual 
skaters and «of clubs,” 


PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS. Being 


a Manual of Devotions compiled from the Suappli- 
cations of the Holy Saints and Blessed Martyrs 
and Famous Men. By Crecrn Heapuam. Feap. 
Svo, morocco gilt, 5s. net. 
OUTIOOK —“A dainty and delightful little 
volume wi hin and without.” 


THE HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE 


- 1. No. I Quarterly, 1s. 6d. ne.; post- 
free, 6s.6d. perannum. Edited by W. J. Harpy, 
F.S.A. 

The Current Number contains numerous Illustra 
tions, and the following among other Articles: —Old 
Somerset House (Illustrated by the Reproduction of 
various Views and a Portrait of the Pro:ector 
Somerset), by W. Heaton Jacob, F.8.A.—Gifts made 
to Prince Edward at Hunsdon in 1539, communi- 
cated by Viscount Dillon, President of the Society of 
Antiquaries—The Brasses of St. Albans Abbey (with 
Illustrations), by W. Page, F.S.A.—Notes on thi 
History of Warfield Church, Berks (Illustrated), by 
Rev, B. C, Littlewood—Notes on Church Livings in 
Middlesex, temp. 1650, communicated hy the Lord 
sishop of Bristol—The Story of Blackheath («ith 
Tilu-trations, Goif Players in the Eywhteenth Cen- 
tury, Old Plans, &.)—Tronbles of the Abbess of St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, by Mark W. Bullen —Some 
Notes on Old Croydon (Illustrated), by Geo. Clinch— 
Folk-lore of the Home Counties, by T. Fairman 
Ordish, F.8,4. — Hertford Grammar School (con- 
tinued), by F. B. Bickley— Harwich Lighthouse 
(Illustrated) —Great Marlow Bridge (Illustrated), &. 


n: F. E. ROBINSON, 
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MESSBS. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
PUBLISHED IN 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY: 


THE STORY OF THE RE- 


VOLUTION, By Henry Cazot Lopez. Oom- 
plete in 2 vols., nearly 200 Illustrations, 32s. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. 


By Major L. A. Wapprti, LL.D., Author of 
“The Buddhism of Tibet.” With over 100 Illus. 
trations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF 


TO-DAY. By Mdlle. Buaze pE Bury. 
8vo, 6s. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN 


THE OLASSIVAL PERIOD: Essays. By Hewrr 
E. Krensieit, Author of “How to Listen to 
Music,” &. Crown 8vo, 63, 


POEMS. By Georce Merz- 


pITH. With Frontispiece in Photogravure by 
Wittiam Hyper. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Uniform with the new 6s, Edition of Mr. George 
Meredith’s Novels. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS 


AMINTA. By Geror¢e MEREDITH. With 
Frontispiece by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PURITANS: 


By ARLO BaTEs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE OLD DOMINION: a 


Novel. By Mary Jonnston. Crown 8vo, 68, 


THE CYCLISTS’ POCKET- 


BuOK, 1899. Olotu, ls. ; leather, ls. 6d. 


THE WHITEHALL SHAKE- 


SPEARE. Vol, XI. 


a Novel. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
|THE RISE OF PORTUGUESE 


POW*R IN INDIA. By R. 8. Wuiteway. 
Demy 8vo. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN 


WAR. By Colonel H. B. Hanna. Vol. I. 
Demy 8vo. 


THE CIVIL AND LITERARY 


CHRONOLOGY OF INDIA. By O. M. Dorr. 
Demy §&vo. 


THE INTERNAL WIRING 


OF BUILDINGS. By H. M. Lear, M.LM.E. 
Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Next week, 


SOME OBSERVATIONS OF 


A FOSTER PARENT. By J. C Tarver. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition. [Newt week. 


SPENSER’S FAERIE 


QUEENE. Books IV., V., and VI. Edited by 
Kate M, Warren. Is. 6d. net and 2s, 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY 


FIELDING. Kdition de Luxe. Vols. X. to XII 


BY SOUTHERN SHORE: 


Poems. By GEORGE BIpDER. Orown 8vo, ds. net 


TREASURE TROVE. By 


Samue. Lover. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 
(Constable’s Edition of the Works of Samuel Lover.). 


THE WHITEHALL SHAKE- 


SPEARE. Vol. XII. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By 


WititiaM James, Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University. Fourth Edition, 16mo, 


2s, 6d. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


FROM PEKING TO PETERSBURG 


A Journey of Fifty Days in 
By ARNOT REID. 


With Frontispiece and Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Academy.—‘ Mr. Reid’s narrative is interesting in every page.” 


Daily Mail._—‘' A very interesting book.” 
Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ A very readable volume.” 


Trish Times. —“ A work which will beget much discussion, and one which will 
universally be recognised as a notable contribution both to the descriptive and 


to the political literature of the time.’ 


A REPORTED CHANGE OF 


RELIGION 


lection from the Letters received by Mr. Beevor when it was 
“or rumoured that he had become a Roman Catholic. 


By ONYX. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


1898. 


The First Impression of the New Edition having been entirely ex. 
hausted, a Second Impression will be ready early next week, 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
By Sir ALFRED MILNER, G.C.M.G. 
A New and Popular Edition, with an Additional Chapter, bringing down the 


Work to the end of 1892, 


By OLINTON E. DAWKINS, late Financial Secretary to the Khedive. 
Sixth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 
Times.—‘‘ An admirable book, which should be read by those who hare at 
heart the honour of England.” 


THE ALPHABET. 


By Canon ISAAC TAYLOR. 


: A New and Cheaper Edition of this important Work, which bas been for soma 





[Ready on Monday. 


years out of print. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


Athenceum.—“ Destined for many years to rank as a standard work brouzht up 
to the present level of knowledge.” 





BIOGRAPHY & LITERATURE. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the 
Very Rev. Francis Picov, Dean of Bristol, some- 
time Dean of Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, Vicar 
of Doncaster, &c. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 16s. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY IN ASIATIC 
TURKEY. By Lord Warxwortu, M.P. With 
numerous Photogravure and other [llustrations, 
1 vol. fcap. 4to, 21s. net. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, 
LL.D., D.C.L. By the Rev. H.8.Soity. With 
Portraits, large crown 8vo, 12s. 6:1. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUBAL- 
TERN IN THE 93np HIGHLANDERS DURING 
THE CAMPAIGN IN INDIA, 1857-1859, under 
Colin Oampbell, Lord Clive. By Lieut.-Colonel 
W. Gorpow ALEXANDER. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans, demy 8vo, 16s. 


HARROW SCHOOL. Edited by 
E. W. Howson and G. Townsenpd Warner. With 
Contributions by Old Harrovians and Harrow 
Masters. Illustrated with a large number of 
Pen-and-Ink Drawings by Mr. Herbert Mar- 
shall, and several Photogravure Portraits, 
1 vol. crown 4to, 21s. net. A Large-Paper 
Edition, limited to 159 copies, £3 3s. net. 


TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 
By the Hon. L. A. ToL_emacne, Author of 
“Benjamin Jowett,” “Safe Studies,” &. With 
a Portrait of Mr, Gladstone. Large crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 
LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA 


HOLLAND. Selected and Edited by her Son, 
Bernarp Hoiianp. Second Edition, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


MANY MEMORIES OF MANY 


PEOPLE. By Mrs. M.C. Simpson (née Nassaue 
Senior), Fourth Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo, lés. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY 
py mn i ae Portrait, Third Edition, 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. By 
her Niece, BLANCHE A. CLouGH. 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 


With the Original ]llustrations from Sketches b; 
Leech and Thackeray. Thirteenth Thousand, 


crown 8v0, 6s. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 
apt nt oboe — New and Popular 


STYLE. By Watrer Raueiex, Pro- 
fes‘or of English Literature at University 
College, Liverpool, Author of ‘‘ Robert Louis 
— &. Third Edition, 1 vol. crown 
v0, 5s. 


THE ART OF READING AND 
SPEAKING. By the Rev. Canon FLEMING, 
Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester Square. Fourth 
Edition, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


+] 

WAGNER’S HEROES. By Con- 
stance Mavup. Parsifal—Tannhauser—Lohen- 
grin—Hans Sachs, lllustrated by H. Granville 
Fei]. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


bi 
WAGNER’S NEROINES. By Coy- 
stance Mavp. Brunhilda — Senta — Isolda. 
Illustrated by T. W. Maud. Second Edition, 
crown 8y0, 5s. 


’ STANDARD WORKS FOR 


THE LIBRARY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT. By HENRY 
HERBERT EfmiTH, Fellow of the Institute of 
Surveyors; Agent to the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, K.G., the Karl of Crewe, Lord 
Methuen, &c. With Plans and I!lustrations, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 


HABIT AND INSTINCT : a Study in 
Heredity. By Professor Ltorp Morea, F.G.S., 
Principal of University College, Bristol. Demy 
8vo, 16s. 


THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and 
other Studies in Evolution. By Karu PEARSON, 
¥.R.8., Author of ‘* The Ethic of Free Thought,” 
&e. - 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 
25s. net. 


GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By 


Cuarirs A. Youn, Professor of Astronomy in 
the College of New Jersey, Associate of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Author of ‘‘ The 
bun,”’ &c. With 250 Illustrations, royal 8vo, balf- 
morocco, 12s. 6d. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COM- 
PARATIVEK CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By 
Joun W. Burecess, Ph.D., LL.D., Deau of the 
University Faculty of Political Science in 
Columbia College, U.S.A. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 25s. 


OLD ENGLISH GLASSES, An 
Account of Glass Drinking-Vessels in Hngland 
from Early Times to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. By ALBERT HartsHorny, Fellow cf 
the Society of Antiquaries. Illustrated by nearly 
70 Full-page Tinted or Coloured Plates in the 
best style of Lithography, and several hundred 
— Illustrations in the text. Super royal 4to, 

3 3s. net. 


THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN 
ENGLISH FURNITi'RE. By K. Warren 
Cxroustoy. With 200 Illustrations by the 
Author. Demy 4to, handsomely bound, 21s, net. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Edited by the Right 
Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
A Reissue, in handsome volumes, of certain rare 
and entertaining books on Sport, carefully selected 
by the Editor, and Illustrated by the best Sporting 
Artists of the day, and with Reproductions of O!d 
Plates. 
Library Edition, 15s. a volume, Large-Paper 
Edition, limited to 200 copies, £2 2s, net a volume. 
Volumes now ready. 
Vol. I, Thomas Smith’s Life of a Fox, 
and The Diary of a Huntsman. 


Vol. II. Colonel Thornton’s Sporting 


our. 


III. The Sportsman in Ireland. 
+ By Cosmopo.tire. 
Re- 


IV. Grantley Berkeley’s 
miniscences of a Huntsman. 


V. Serope’s Art of Deerstalking 
VI. Nimrods Chase, Road, and 
url. 


Vol. 
Vol. 


Vol. 
Vol. 


Vol. VII. Scrope’s Days and Nights 


of Salmon Fishing. 











FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE, 


AMATEUR CLUBS AND ACTORS. 
Edited by W. G. Exuior. With numerus 
illustrations, large 8vo, 15s. 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF 
FRANK GILLARD, with the Belvoir Hounds 
1860 to 1896. Recorded and Illustrated by Outx. 
BERT BRADLEY. Large Svo, lis. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CAMP, 
THE CvURSE, THE OHASE. By a Gentle. 
Oth 10% _ R. F. Meysty-Tuompsoy, 


DEAN HOLE’S WORKS. 
A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND 
THE GAKDENER. By the Very Rev. §. 
Reryotps Hour, Dean of Kochester. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
BOOK ABOUT ROSES. _ Sixteenth 
Edition. Illustrated by H. G. Moon and G. 
Elgood. Presentation Edition with Coloured 
Plates, 6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Mr. E. BROWN’S BOOKS ON POULTRY-KEEPING, 

POULTRY-KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY 
FOR FARMERS AND COTTAGERS. by 
Epwarp S&rowy, F.L.S. Fully Illustrated by 
Ludlow. 1 vol. demy 4to, cloth, 6s. 

PLEASURABLE POULTRY - KEEPING. 
Fally Iilustrated, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, vs. 6d, 

INDUSTRIAL POULTRY - KEEPING. 
Illustrated, paper boards, ls. A small Hand- 
book chiefly intended for Cottagers and Allot- 
ment-Holders. 

POULTRY FATTENING. Fully Ilus- 


trated, New Edition, crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


A 


COL. KENNEY-HERBERT'S COOKERY BOOKS 
COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: based on 


Modern English and GOontinental Principle:, 
Worked out in Detail. Large crown 8vo, over 
500 pp., 7s. 6d. 

FIFTY BREAKFASTS: containing a 
great variety of New and Simple Recipes for 
Breakfast Dishes. Small 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

FIFTY DINNERS. Small 8vo, cloth, 2/6. 


FIFTY LUNCHES. Small 8vo, cloth, 2/6. 


RECENT NOVELS. 


MOONFLEET. By J. Meape Faux- 
NER. Second Edition, 6s. 
Spectator.— The best tale of fantastic adventure 
sincs Stevenson.” 


TRENTE ET QUARANTE. By 


Epmonp Apout. Translated by the Right Hon. 
Lord Newrow. With an Introduction by Mr. T. 
Gipson BowLEs, M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Daily Mai!.—“ An excellent translation of Edmond 
About’s littie masterpiece of fiction.” 


THE DELUSION OF DIANA. By 


MakGARET BurnesipF. Second Edition, 6s. 


THE FOREST OF BOURG-MARIE. 
By S. F. Harrison. 63. 
Scoteman—" A strikingly good piece of literary 


work.” 
THE FALSE CHEVALIER. By 
Manchester Courier.—* The tale is most fascinating.” 


W. D. LigHTHaLL. 6s, 

THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 
By M. KH. Coverings. Eighth Edition, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 63. 
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